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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE 


Several  answers  may  be  offered  to  the  reader's  question:  "Why  publish  this 
book?" 

1.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive  bandura  handbook  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Given  that  the  bandura  is  now  developing  most  vigourously  in  English 
speaking  countries  (USA,  Canada,  Australia  and  UK)  where  not  only  Ukrai- 
nians but  even  their  non-Ukrainian  fellow-citizens  are  becoming  interested 
in  the  bandura,  the  need  for  such  a manual  is  evident. 

2.  Of  the  bandura  manuals  that  have  appeared  since  Khotkevych's  first 
handbook  (1909)  none  has  the  scope  and  depth  of  this. 

3.  While  other  manuals  were  content  to  address  technique  and  repertoire 
only,  this  one  raises  questions  about  the  very  nature  of  the  instrument.  In 
this  respect  the  appearance  of  this  work  is  particularly  timely  because  this 
very  question  is  being  raised  with  increasing  frequency  by  thoughtful  indi- 
viduals. We  do  not  expect,  and  indeed  the  author  hardly  expected  this  book  to 
settle  this  matter.  But  since  any  solution  depends  to  a great  degree  on  a clear 
formulation  of  the  question  this  book  should  perform  a useful  role. 

4.  Last  not  least,  it  is  hardly  frequent  that  a virtuoso  performer  should 
leave  a detailed  manual  of  that  instrument  to  posterity.  Most  students  must  be 
satisfied  with  etudes  or  other  similar  works.  Here,  by  contrast,  is  a compre- 
hensive manual  that  gives  a musically-literate  student  a thorough  grounding 
in  the  bandura  from  the  most  elementary  exercises  to  very  advanced  tech- 
niques and  a detailed  discussion  of  the  modal  usage  typical  of  bandura  music. 

THE  AUTHOR 

The  figure  of  the  author  is  shrouded  in  legend,  and  by  now  the  number  of 
people  who  knew  him  and,  above  all,  heard  him  perform  in  person,  is  growing 
fewer.  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  a detailed  biographical  study  of  the  author. 
A most  interesting  essay  on  Zinovii  Shtokalko  was  published  by  Eaghor  G. 
Kostetzky  (Ihor  Kostetsky)  in  the  1977  collection  of  the  author's  literary  works 
(175-233).  Here  we  limit  ourselves  only  to  essentials. 

Zinovii  Shtokalko  was  nothing  if  not  a renaissance  man.  By  profession  he 
was  a physician  who  specialised  in  oncology.  He  was  also  a very  interesting 
avant-garde  author  whose  writings  lie  somewhere  on  the  boundary  between 
prose  and  poetry.  He  was  active  in  the  Ukrainian  literary  scene  immediately 

after  World  War  II  but  published  almost  nothing  during  his  lifetime.  He  made 


attempts  at  representational  art.  But  his  greatest  contribution  to  Ukrainian 
culture  was  his  work  with  the  bandura,  both  as  i performer,  and  as  a theoreti- 
cian. 

Shtokalko  was  also  full  of  ^parent  contradictions.  In  his  literary  work  he 
was  very  much  in  the  avani  ,arde,  so  much  so  that  his  writings  are  still 
unappreciated  by  most  of  the  Ukrainian  reading  public.  Yet  as  a bandurist  he 
was  most  conservative,  searching  for  the  purity  of  ancient  forms.  As  a physi- 
cian in  the  United  States  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  when  the  rallying  cry  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  seems  to  have  been  enrichez  vous,  he  was  content  to 
work  mainly  in  hospitals  and  defended  the  principle  of  socialised  medicine. 
Many  of  his  slum  neighbours  were  treated  by  him  without  any  material 
reward.  He  was  a virtuoso  performer  of  the  classical  Ukrainian  bandura  rep- 

ertoire but  his  public  performances  were  rare.  (Perhaps  he  understood  that 
the  diaspora  community  was  not  ready  to  accept  his  high  art  and  instead 
preferred  to  hear  much  more  popular  and  intellectually  less-demanding 
works.) 

Zinovii  Pavlovych  Shtokalko  was  bom  on  25  May  1920  in  Berezhany  (Ter- 
nopil  district  in  Ukraine)  into  a priest’s  family.  His  humanitarian  inclinations 
and  the  death  of  his  three  brothers  played  no  small  role  in  the  choice  of 
medicine  as  his  profession.  But  he  could  not  study  medicine  in  interwar  Po- 
land (which  controlled  Western  Ukraine)  and  began  his  studies  in  Lviv  only 
under  Soviet  and  German  occupation.  His  studies  were  intermpted  when  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Germans  and  imprisoned  in  Berlin.  He  completed  his  med- 
ical studies  in  Munich  after  the  war  and  defended  his  doctoral  dissertation 
"Zur  Biochemie  der  Karzinogenese  [On  the  biochemistry  of  carcinogenesis]"  in 
1951. 

After  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1952  he  had  considerable  difficul- 
ties getting  the  medical  establishment  to  recognise  his  European  diploma  and 
permit  him  to  practice,  and  it  took  a court  case  to  resolve  the  issue.  He  then 
became  literally  a "doctor  of  the  poor"  by  working  in  Metropolitan  Hospital  in 
New  York  and  treating  the  indigent  in  Harlem.  Even  when  he  opened  his  own 
office  in  the  Williamsburg  area  of  Brooklyn  he  continued  to  treat  many  pa- 
tients without  charge. 

He  continued  his  scholarly  work  and  published  his  "Cryptococcus  Menin- 
gitis Arrested  with  Amphotericin  B"  in  the  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine  47  (2 
August  1957). 

Liver  disease  felled  him  on  28  June  1968.  He  was  buried  in  the  Ukrainian 


V 


cemetery  in  South  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

Even  in  his  youth  Shtokalko  was  interested  in  Ukrainian  musical  folklore. 
He  transcribed  songs,  studied  dumy  (epic  ballads  from  Cossack  and  later 
times),  and  contemporary  songs.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  Shtokalko 
started  studying  the  bandura  but  it  is  known  that  his  first  teacher  was  Bohdan 
Klevchutsky.  His  first  bandura  had  been  obtained  by  his  father  in  Kiev  in 
1918  for  his  brother  Ivan  and  he  inherited  it  after  Ivan's  death.  By  1939  he 
was  playing  in  a trio  under  the  direction  of  lurii  Sinhalevych.  The  latter  was 
a powerful  influence  on  Shtokalko’s  development  as  a bandurist. 

Shtokalko  also  played  with  Semen  Lastovych-Chulivsky^  who,  besides  be- 
ing a fine  bandurist,  was  also  an  excellent  bandura  maker.  He  built  an  instru- 
ment for  Shtokalko  that  the  latter  used  extensively  and  it  served  as  the 
practical  basis  for  this  manual.  When  Lastovych,  who  had  remained  in  Ger- 

many, fell  ill  Shtokalko  sent  him  material  support  and  medicines  until  his  own 
illness  began  in  1967. 

While  in  Ukraine  Shtokalko  began  to  study  the  works  of  Filaret  Kolessa, 
Hnat  Khotkevych,  and  the  transcriptions  of  Mykhailo  Kravchenko's  singing 

and  playing.  Mastering  the  principles  of  dumy  composition  he  developed 
them  further  and  opened  new  horizons  for  this  genre.  He  then  turned  to  the 
by  liny  which,  although  preserved  only  in  North  Russian  folklore,  have  their 

thematic  origin  in  the  Kievan  mediaeval  princely  court.  Since  they  are  the 

genre  ancestors  of  the  cossack  dumy  he  gave  them  a new,  original  musical 

interpretation  and  thus  tried  to  restore  them  to  Ukrainian  folklore. 

Just  as  Shtokalko's  only  literary  works  to  appear  during  his  lifetime  were 
German  translations  of  a few  of  his  poems,  so  likewise  his  only  phonograph 
record  to  come  out  during  his  lifetime  was  a single  78  rpm  disk  of  the  duma 
about  Marusia  of  Bohuslav.  A posthumous  album  of  a few  of  his  best  per- 
formances appeared  in  the  early  1970s.  Posterity  is  fortunate  that  Shtokalko 
was  an  audiophile  and  owned  rather  good  recording  equipment.  Because  of 
this  we  have  over  20  hours  of  his  music  on  tape  which  is  still  to  be  edited  and 
published.^ 

Unlike  many  bandurists,  Shtokalko  willingly  shared  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  scores  for  the  bandura  with  other  bandurists,  especially  beginners. 
The  translator  of  this  work  was  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  generosity. 


^ Bom  4 November  1910,  died  4 March  1987,  buried  in  the  Waldfriedhof  in  Munich. 
2 

The  biographical  material  is  based  on  Kostetzky  1977  and  Maystrenko  1981. 
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THE  THEORY 

By  the  mid  1950s,  having  seen  some  of  his  contemporaries'  attempts  to  play 
various  unusual  works  on  the  bandura,  Shtokalko  developed  his  theory  of  the 
bandura's  specificity  (spetsyfika)^  and  this  premise  is  a leitmotiv  throughout 
this  manual.  According  to  this  axiom  each  musical  instrument  is  unique,  and 
better  suited  than  all  other  instruments  for  some  specific  kinds  of  music.  Japa- 
nese music,  for  example,  as  a rule,  sounds  better  on  a k6to  or  shakuhachi  than 
on  a piano.  Paganini's  compositions  for  the  violin  will  not  sound  as  well  on  an 

Indian  sitar  or  sarod.  National  (ethnic)  instruments  as  a rule  are  superbly 

suited  for  the  modality  used  in  the  music  of  that  people.  The  so  called  "uni- 
versal"  instruments^  cannot  do  that  music  full  justice.  The  bandura  then,  in 

its  original  diatonic  tuning,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  specific  character  of  the 
music  that  was  composed  on  it  and  for  it,  above  all  the  Cossack  dumy,  and  at- 
tempts to  "universalise"  it  run  counter  the  specificity  of  the  instrument  and  its 
music.  Shtokalko  then  was  firmly  opposed  to  the  modem  bandura  from 
Ukraine  (whether  the  Chemihiv  or  Lviv  model)  with  their  double  ranks  of 
strings  because  they  do  not  allow  the  player  to  develop  all  the  technical  pos- 
sibilities of  performance  on  the  instrument. 

Although  he  but  barely  touches  the  problem  in  this  book,  Shtokalko  was 
quite  critical  about  what  is  played  on  the  bandura.  While  he  recommends  the 
classical  folk  and  especially  the  Cossack  repertoire,  there  are  intimations  of 
his  wariness  of  bourgeois  songs. 


3 Although  he  did  not  define  it,  Shtokalko  used  the  term  "universal”  to  mean  a fully 
chromatic  (equal  tempered)  instrument  which  would  allow  one  to  play  a great  variety  of 
music  in  any  key  with  incidental  sharps  and  flats  without  need  to  retime  the  instrument. 
In  his  conversations  with  M.J.  Diakowsky  Shtokalko  characterised  a "universal"  instru- 
ment as  follows:  It  is  an  instrument  that  - whatever  its  ethnic  origins  - had  become  ac- 

cepted by  musicians  around  the  world  as  one  on  which  all  music  may  be  played.  It  is  not 
only  equal  tempered  and  chromatic,  but  also  has  lost  whatever  ethnic  characteristics  it 
may  have  had.  The  bandura  could  not  become  "universal"  in  its  construction  aspects 
without  losing  the  capacity  for  developing  the  techniques  of  playing  to  the  utmost.  It 
could  not  compete  with  the  piano,  harpsichord  or  the  pedal  harp.  There  are  already 
enough  "universal"  instruments,  so  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  try  to  add  to  their 
number  by  bastardising  the  bandura.  Just  as  it,  however,  cannot  compete  with  them  when 
it  comes  to  performing  the  repertoire  in  which  they  are  supreme,  so  they  cannot  compete 
with  the  bandura  in  playing  the  classical  bandura  repertoire. 
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THE  INSTRUMENT 

The  reader  may  be  slightly  bewildered  by  a certain  terminological  ambigu- 
ity in  this  work.  The  terms  kobza  and  bandura  seem  to  be  used  interchange- 
ably in  some  parts  and  differentiated  in  others.  Although  these  two  words  are 

largely  synonymous  in  contemporary  (20th  c.)  Ukrainian,  in  the  18th  c.  they 

were  distinct,  though  related  instruments  (Rigelman  1847,  4:  87).  By  the  19th 

c.  the  kobza  had  become  extinct  as  an  instrument  but  its  name  survived  as  a 

synonym  for  bandura.  Beginning  with  the  mid-20th  century  an  attempt  is 

made  in  some  circles  to  redifferentiate  the  words  bandurist  and  kobzar  (ban- 
dura and  kobza  player  respectively).  While  the  former  is  a broader,  all-inclu- 
sive term,  the  latter  embraces  a much  more  limited  semantic  field.  In  these 
circles  it  means  a performer  of  high  mastery,  with  considerable  authority, 
who  performs  an  ancient  repertoire  of  dumy  (sg.  duma  - epic  songs),  kanty 

(sg.  kant  - religio-moralistic  chants),  and  other  similar  lofty  works.  In  short 
- a bard.  This  title  is  never  claimed  by  the  perfomer  but  rather  it  is  bestowed 
by  general  recognition.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Shtokalko  used  these  two  words. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  manual  there  are  very  few  instruments  in  use 

at  this  time  that  are  suited  for  this  curriculum.  Most  bandurists  use  Chemihiv 
instruments  with  twelve  bass  strings  and  43  prystrunky  (treble  strings)  of 
which  eighteen  are  semitone  strings.  The  latter  are  used  only  sporadically  but 
their  armature  does  not  allow  the  left  hand  to  play  on  the  25  prystrunky.  The 
so  called  Poltava  bandura  (now  manufactured  primarily  in  North  America)  has 
a better  prystrunky  armature  but  a limited  range  of  only  eight  bass  strings. 

Shtokalko  recommended  an  instrument  much  like  the  one  Lastovych  built 
for  him.  It  has  no  semitone  strings  but  is  equipped  with  a chromatisation 

mechanism  (ditals)  which  allows  each  string  to  be  tuned  by  exactly  one  semi- 
tone. Its  fourteen  bass  strings  and  eighteen  prystrunky  are  tuned  diatoni- 
cally.  The  ditals  allow  this  bandura  to  be  retuned  in  eight  major  (and  their 
parallel  eight  minor)  keys,  as  well  as  a series  of  special  modal  keys.  Ditals  on  a 
bandura,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  are  not  essential  to  this  manual  but  they  do 
facilitate  the  otherwise  cumbersome  retuning  process. 

THE  HANDBOOK 

Shtokalko  divided  this  work  into  two  parts,  each  with  its  own  numbering  of 
chapters.  The  first  is  a theoretical  "Introduction,"  followed  by  the  practical 
"Manual."  Early  in  his  manuscript  Shtokalko  refers  to  numbered  exercises  but 
these  references  occur  only  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  "Manual."  Since  subse- 
quent exercises  are  not  numbered  in  the  manuscript  and  no  specific  referen- 
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ces  are  made  to  this  or  that  particular  exercise,  we  have  dispensed  with  fur- 
ther numeration. 

An  etc.  in  the  last  measure  of  a score  means  that  the  exercise  is  to  be 
continued  while  ascending  and  descending  the  scale. 

The  reader  may  find  it  strange  that  in  the  latter  chapters,  where  Shtokalko 
introduced  various  graces  (of  which  he  was  a master),  he  made  very  little  use 
of  them  in  the  proposed  literature.  Here  the  reader’s  own  taste  and  imagina- 
tion will  have  to  be  guides  in  their  use. 

In  translating  this  manual  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  faithful  to  the 
Ukrainian  original  as  possible.  The  manuscript,  it  should  be  emphasised,  is  al- 
most a draught  with  minimal  editing  by  the  author.  Thus  it  has  some  "rough 
edges."  If  Shtokalko  made  an  obvious  and  inadvertent  error  in  the  text  we 
have  corrected  it.  In  all  other  instances  we  have  added  our  own  comments  in 
footnotes,  and  indicated  that  they  were  not  the  author's  with  our  initials  in 
brackets,  thus  (AH). 

Where  bibliographical  data  are  furnished  in  the  text  the  authors'  names 
are  transliterated  according  to  the  system  used  in  CIUS  publications.  In  the 

bibliography  at  the  end  a stricter  transliteration  is  employed  to  facilitate  find- 
ing the  works  in  question.  All  titles  are  given  in  their  original  (non-modern- 
ised)  orthography. 

In  many  scores  the  music  writing  programme  did  not  reproduce  the  final 
heavy  bar.  It  is  hoped  that  this  orthographical  error,  which  we  were  unable  to 
correct,  will  not  cause  the  reader  any  undue  problems. 
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Author’s  Preface 


At  the  very  beginning  of  this  kobzar  handbook  we  must  define  certain 
fundamental  concepts  regarding  Ukrainian  diaspora  art  in  general,  and 
modern  kobzar  art  in  particular.  The  state  of  Ukrainian  art  outside  of  the 
homeland  is  complicated  if  we  consider  those  areas  which  relate  to  folklore 
where  the  particular  is  subordinated  to  the  general,  and  where  the  most  inti- 
mate stirrings  of  the  psyche  of  the  broad  masses  are  expressed.  At  once  one  is 
plagued  with  doubts:  Can  the  process  that  would  be  desirable  in  other  circum- 
stances and  would  constitute  a valued  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  folk  art, 
take  place  in  emigrd  circumstances?  One  encounters  the  view  (Maliutsa,  31) 
that  allegedly  "one  cannot  create  true  folk  art  in  the  diaspora.  In  order  for  it 
to  be  true  folk  art  a whole  complex  of  conditions  must  obtain  which  is  not 
present  in  the  diaspora." 

There  is,  however,  a certain  conditionality  in  this  statement  because  the 
term  "folk  art"  is  left  undefined.  Since  there  is  no  clear  delineation  between 
so  called  folk  art  and  that  art  which,  though  national,  is  not  folkloric,  a series 
of  misunderstandings  can  arise. 

Because  of  its  unique  course  of  development  and  artistic  peculiarities,  the 
kobzar's  art,  while  becoming  a part  of  folklore,  transcended  it  by  far.  It  was 
folk  art  inasmuch  as  it  related  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  masses,  it  expressed 
their  age-old  aspirations,  and  it  performed  a great  social,  even  political  func- 
tion (e.g.,  during  the  times  of  Khmelnytsky  or  of  the  H aidamaky^ ).  But  it 
was  not  folklore  inasmuch  as  its  artistic  and  creative  processes  had  crystallised 
in  individual  centres  of  highly  qualified  master  practitioners,  in  various 
schools,  lebii^  brotherhoods,  whose  creative  traditions  went  back  all  the 
way  to  the  princely  courts,  and  possibly  even  further.  (Folklorists  at  the  turn 
of  the  19-20th  cc.  recorded  the  existence  of  several  such  schools,  e.g.,  Kharkiv, 
Chemihiv,  or  Poltava.) 

The  strict  artistic  discipline  of  these  kobzar  schools  ensured  the  preser- 
vation of  the  achievements  of  old  masters  together  with  ancient  musico-lexical 
forms.  (One  need  only  recall  the  melodic,  harmonic,  or  linguistic  peculiarities 


^ Khmelnytsky  led  the  struggle  for  independence  from  foreign  domination  in  the  mid- 
17th  century.  Bandurists  and  their  performances  before  the  populace  helped  ensure 
support  for  the  struggle.  The  Haidamdky  rebelled  against  foreign  feudal  lords  in  the  late 
18th  century.  A number  of  bandurists  who  played  for  the  Haidamdky  were  later 

beheaded.  (AH) 
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Shtokalko  coined  this  word  from  lebd  which,  in  the  argot  of  the  musicians' 
brotherhoods,  meant  master  musician.  Cf.  Horbac,  1957.  (AH) 
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of  the  dumy,^  not  to  mention  the  very  content  of  kobzars'  works.) 

These  elements  allowed  the  kobzars  to  be  a factor  in  the  symbiosis  between 
the  folk  cultural  tradition  and  the  creative  strivings,  the  new  creation  of 
national  genius.  Such  a symbiosis  allowed  the  construction  of  bridges  to  the 
integral  structure  of  national  culture.  So  it  is  only  on  this  plane  that  one  can 

speak  about  the  further  cultivation  of  the  kobzar's  art.  In  6migrd  circumstan- 
ces, to  be  sure,  it  lacks  direct  contact  with  actual  reality  in  the  homeland,  but  it 
nevertheless  has  all  the  possibilities  to  regenerate  its  traditions.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  process  and  the  creation  of  new  syntheses,  the  new  renaissance, 
will  surely  come  about  later  on  native  soil.^ 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  whole  value  of  the  kobzar's  art  lies  in  its 
traditionality.  An  artistic  reconstruction  of  ancient  kobzars'  works  would 
make  an  immense  contribution  not  only  to  contemporary  kobzar's  lore,  but 
even  to  all  contemporary  musical  art.  The  contact  with  ancient  Ukrainian 
musico-artistic  traditions  can  make  no  less  valuable  and  creative  contribu- 
tions than,  for  example,  Olivier  Messiaen's  and  other  modem  French  compo- 
sers' turning  to  Gregorian  musical  traditions. 

There  are  reasons  to  think  that  the  immense  material  collected  through  the 
tireless  efforts  of  late  19th  and  early  20th  c.  folklorists,  particularly  the  re- 
cordings of  the  then-living  blind  kobzars,  is  but  a fragment  of  the  immense 
treasures  of  oral  tradition  that  have  survived  through  the  centuries,  particu- 
larly of  the  Ukrainian  monumental  epos  that  has  been  but  partially  preserved 
in  cossack  dumy.  Clearly  the  reconstruction  of  works  that  have  been  pre- 
served only  in  fragments  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  requires  special  competence, 
and,  above  all,  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  tme  wheat  of  tradition  from  the 
chaff  of  the  incidental. 


Dumy  (sg.  duma)  were  epic  songs  that  appeared  in  the  16th  c.  and  flourished  through 
the  19th  c.  For  a detailed  explanation  of  this  genre  cf.  Moyle,  1979.  (AH) 

^ This  can  be  accomplished  either  by  a repatriated  diaspora  or  through  the  interaction 
of  the  diaspora  with  the  homeland.  (AH) 


I.  About  the  Instrument  and  Its  Origin 


The  modem  bandura  is  an  unfretted  lute-shaped  instrument  with  charac- 

teristic short  strings  stretched  directly  over  the  belly  and  the  customary  long 
strings  stretched  along  the  neck. 

The  problem  of  the  bandura  as  instrument  is  treated  exhaustively  in  such 
works  as  Mykola  Lysenko's  Narodni  muzychni  instrumenty  na  Ukraini  [Folk 
musical  instruments  in  Ukraine],  and  especially  in  Hnat  Khotkevych's  capital 
work  Muzychni  instrumenty  ukrainskoho  narodu  [Musical  instruments  of  the 
Ukrainian  people]. 

At  this  point  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a few  comments  which,  in  our 

opinion,  are  relevant  to  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  ancestry  of  the  bandura  and  kobza  is  still  an  open  question.  Scores  of 
hypotheses  exist,  but  none  of  them  has  sufficient  documentary  evidence 
behind  it  to  warrant  its  being  considered  exclusively  correct. 

The  tradition  of  stringed  instmments  in  Ukraine  goes  back  to  antiquity. 
They  probably  came  there  with  other  cultural,  linguistic,  artistic,  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  elements  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the 

Dnieper  and  Black  Sea  basin.  Recent  archaeological  studies  indicate  that  this 
cultural  road  to  Ukraine  lay  primarily  through  Mesopotamia  in  Asia  Minor 
(Vadym  Shcherbakivsky). 

The  existence  and  use  of  string  instruments  in  ancient  Ukraine  is  attested 
to  by  ancient  Greek  and  Arabic  accounts.  Byzantine  sources  from  the  end  of 

the  sixth  century  (591)  tell  us  of  three  captive  Slavic  musicians  who  carried 

musical  instmments  instead  of  arms.  Theophylactus  Simocattes  (7th  c.)  used 
the  Greek  name  kithdra  which  was  familiar  to  him  for  these  instmments.  We 

may  assume  that  these  men  were  the  prototype  of  the  later  Zaporozhian 

kobzars. 

In  921  the  Arabic  chronicler  Ibn  Fadlan,  describing  the  immolation  of  one 

of  our  ancestors,  said  that  those  conducting  the  ritual  placed  into  his  grave 

"whiskey,  fmit  and  a musical  instrument."  Later  translations  of  this  text 

speak  about  a lute^  but  that  is  a rather  free  translation.^ 

^ This  source  is  not  too  reliable.  Arabic  travellers  were  not  the  best  ethnographers  and 
frequently  confused  various  peoples.  In  this  instance,  it  is  not  too  clear  whether  Ibn 
Fadlan  was  speaking  about  Khazars,  (Volga)  Bulgars,  Slavs,  Finns  or  even  Scandinavian 
Germans  (Harkavy  1870,  104-116).  Ibn  Fadlan  reported  that  the  ruler  was  first  interred, 
while  his  burial  clothing  was  being  sewn  in  which  he  was  to  be  cremated.  The  aforemen- 
tioned musical  instrument,  which  Harkavy  called  "a  lute  (or  balalaika),"  was  placed  into 
his  provisional  grave:  "First  they  had  placed  a hot  [alcoholic]  drink  into  his  grave,  fruits 
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We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  musical  instruments  of  the 

princely  (mediaeval)  period  from  the  frescoes  in  St.  Sophia's  Cathedral  in  Kiev 
(11th  c.).  They  portray  an  instrument  which  bears  close  resemblance  to  the 

2 

kobza  of  later  times  that  is  shown  on  paintings  of  Cossack  Mamai  . The  word 
kobza  is  first  found  in  the  so-called  Codex  Cumanicus,  a Latin-Persian-Polov- 
tsian  (Cuman)  dictionary  from  1303. 

The  word  cobuxci  is  translated  into  Latin  as  sonator.  The  word  kobza  is 
obviously  related  with  similar  words  in  various  languages,  primarily  the  Asi- 
atic (kopuz,  kobuz,  kubyz,  kopyz,  qobuz,  qubyz,  etc.).  Khotkevych  made  a de- 

tailed etymological  study  of  the  word  kobza  and,  having  examined  all  available 
sources,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kobza  is  a very  old  instrument  with 
parallels  among  almost  all  peoples,  beginning  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 

Assyrians  and  ending  with  peoples  of  distant  Pacific  islands.  In  Ukraine  this 
original  instrument  had  an  elongated  body  (resonator),  a long  and  narrow 
neck  with  several  (frequently  three)  strings  stretched  along  it  and,  occasion- 
ally, with  frets. 

As  it  evolved,  the  kobza  added  more  strings,  it  widened  and  shortened  the 

neck  and  rounded  the  body.  In  the  light  of  historical  and  graphic  evidence  on 

the  bandura  and  kobza  it  is  noteworthy  that  later  frets  disappeared  from  the 
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neck.  The  disappearance  of  frets  can  be  explained  only  by  the  specific 
nature  of  the  intonational  practices  of  the  kobzar’s  tradition,  which  did  not  fit 
into  the  tempered  scale.  Frets  then  impeded  the  accompaniment  of  the  kob- 
zar's  performance. 

But  as  the  frets  were  disappearing  from  the  neck,  there  appeared  an  in- 
novation par  excellence  — the  prystrunky  (treble  strings).  In  one  painting 

and  a lute  (or  balalaika);  now  they  removed  all  that"  (98).  The  use  of  the  word  lute  in  the 
translation  is  understandable  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  Arabic  origin  (’al  ’ud),  but  the  actual 
word  used  was  tanbur  (v.i.,  fn  6).  (AH) 

^ Cossack  Mamai  is  an  18- 19th  c.  folk  portrait  of  an  archetypical  Cossack.  He  is  almost 
always  shown  sitting  under  a tree,  playing  his  kobza.  Around  him  are  shown  his  attri- 
butes: his  horse,  lance,  pistol,  powder-horn,  pipe  etc.  (Biletsky  1969,  265-8)(AH) 

^ They  reappeared  in  a later  evolutionary  form  of  the  bandura,  the  torban.  (Shtokalko 
is  mistaken  here.  While  the  central  and  west  European  theorbo  and  chitarrone,  as  well  as 
other  lute  derivatives  do  preserve  frets  on  the  neck,  this  feature  is  not  preserved  in  any 
Ukrainian  torban.  Indeed  Humeniuk  (99-100)  specifically  states  that  in  Ukraine  the 
torban  did  not  have  frets  on  the  neck.  AH) 
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of  Cossack  Mamai  we  can  see  an  instrument  that  could  be  called  a kobza  with 
prystrunky  (incidentally,  with  frets  on  the  neck).  Later  this  kobza  evolved 
into  the  form  that  has  come  down  to  our  times. 

In  early  times  the  term  "kobza"  was  synonymous  with  "bandura",  but  it 
must  be  stressed  that  this  does  not  permit  us  to  connect  the  appearance  of  pry- 
strunky with  the  name  bandura.  In  old  sources  the  latter  term  is  also  applied 
to  instruments  without  prystrunky,  although  at  the  turn  of  the  18- 19th 
century  the  instrument  without  prystrunky  is  called  a Zaporozhian  kobza. 

All  these  developments  took  place  slowly  and  lasted  centuries.  Then  we  find 
an  abrupt  return  to  an  older,  seemingly  extinct  form  that  appeared  to  emerge 
from  the  "subconscious"  depths  of  the  then  current  cultural  development.  For 
example,  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century,  according  to  Martovych  (quoted  in 
Khotkevych),  the  instrument  of  the  kobzar  Taras  Zinchenko  from  Mykolaivka 
was  without  prystrunky  and  had  frets  on  the  neck.  The  famous  kobzar,  Ostap 
Veresai,  would,  albeit  on  rare  occasions,  stop  the  bass  strings  on  the  finger- 
board which  can  be  perceived  as  a rudimentary  atavism  to  the  primal  kobza. 

As  applied  to  a kobzalike  instrument  in  Ukraine,  the  term  bandura  was  first 
used  in  1580  in  an  account  about  Voitashek  (Wojtaszek?)  where  Samiilo 
Zborovsky’s  bandurist  is  mentioned.  In  his  dictionary,  Linde  described  the 
bandura  as  a "cossack  lute,  a type  of  lute  with  a short  neck." 

The  genesis  of  the  bandura,  both  as  a name  and  as  an  instrument,  is  a 
complicated  problem  in  itself  to  which  a substantial  literature  has  been 
devoted.  The  most  developed,  but  also  probably  with  the  least  scholarly  sub- 
stantiation, is  A.S.  Famintsyn's  1891  hypothesis,  advanced  in  his  work  on  the 
domra.  He  claimed  that  the  bandura  had  been  invented  in  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  From  there  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  as  the 
bandurria,  and  by  the  Italians  under  the  name  pandora.  From  Italy  it  was 
brought  by  professional  musicians  to  the  court  of  King  Sigismund  II  of  Poland 
[r.  1548-72],  and  from  there  to  Ukraine  where  it  became  a folk  instrument.  In 
his  work  on  Ukrainian  folk  instruments  Khotkevych  devoted  much  attention 
to  Famintsyn's  arguments,  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  this  hypothesis  citing 
copious  and  convincing  materials  drawn  from  history,  chronology  and  etymo- 
logy, as  well  as  direct  documentary  evidence.  The  English  bandore,  by  its 
very  structure  and  number  of  strings,  cannot  be  considered  the  prototype  of 
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the  Ukrainian  bandura. 

^ Those  interested  in  the  details  of  this  polemic  should  refer  to  Khotkevych’s  celebra- 
ted work  (1930a).  (Famintsyn’s  hypothesis  actually  deals  only  with  the  name  because 
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The  etymology  of  the  word  "bandura''  is  very  broad.  It  has  cognates  in 
almost  all  European  languages  and  it  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  times.  Even  in  the  third  century  A.D.  Atheneus  wrote:  "qui 
nunc  ...  nablistae,  panduristae , sambucistaeque  vocantur,  nullo  quidem  novo 
utentur  instrumento"  (those  that  call  themselves  nablists,  pandurists  and 
sambucists  ...  do  not  use  any  new  instrument). 

The  words  pandura,  pandora,  pandoras,  panduris  can  be  found  in  various 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  later  in  Romance,  Gaulish,  and  Germanic  languages 
with  such  different  sounds  as  pandora,  pandura,  pandore,  panduria,  bandur- 
ria,^  bandorria  or  bandurra.  South  Slavic  languages  also  have  parallels  of 

this  word,  and  analogs  can  be  found  in  Arabic  (e.g.,  tanbur,^  tambur),  Tatar 
(dunbura),  Mongolian  {dombur),  Caucasian  (the  pandura  of  the  Savetians), 
Georgian  (panduri),  and  Indie  {tambur a)  languages.  Given  the  broad 
distribution  of  this  word,  Khotkevych  concluded  that  it  must  have  come  from  a 
single  common  source  that  he  believed  to  be  Sanskrit.^  There  the  word 
"bhanda”  has  several  meanings,  among  which  is  ’’music." 

The  word  came  into  the  various  Indo-European  languages  (e.g.,  band  = or- 
chestra), and  formed  the  root  of  various  musical  instruments,  among  them  the 
Ukrainian  bandura. 

In  Sanskrit  bhdndavdnada  means  "playing  a musical  instrument."  Ban- 
din  means  "bard  or  panegyrist."  The  Sanskrit  word  bandhura  means,  among 
others,  charming  or  beautiful. 

Khotkevych’s  Sanskrit  hypothesis  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
mutual  intertwining  and  influences  of  various  elements,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  any  cultural  or  social  process  to  be  absolutely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 

Rose’s  bandore  bears  very  little  physical  resemblance  to  either  the  kobza  or  the  bandura. 
One  could  simply  ignore  Famintsyn,  but  references  to  his  work,  as  an  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  bandura,  keep  cropping  up,  especially  in  Soviet  works  on  musical  instru- 
ments. This  hypothesis  has  been  conclusively  disproven  by  A.  Chybinski  (1949)  M.J. 
Diakowsky  (1958),  and  further  by  Homjatkevyc  (1980).)  (AH) 

^In  1350  the  word  bandurria  can  be  found  in  Spain  in  the  poems  of  Arcipreste  Juan 
Ruiz  de  Hita. 

^ In  his  aforementioned  description  of  the  Rus'  chieftain's  funeral  Ibn  Fadlan  called  the 
musical  instrument  tanbur. 

^ It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Khotkevych  would  explore  Sanskrit  for  the  origin 
(or  earliest  mention)  of  the  word  bandura.  He  had  a particular  interest  in  that  literature 
and  translated  Kalidasa's  Shakuntala  into  Ukrainian.  (AH) 
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world.  So  while  we  accept  the  uniqueness  of  the  prystrunky  innovation,  we  do 
not  reject  the  connection  of  the  kobza  and  bandura  with  other  instruments  of 
the  lute  family. 

On  this  plane  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  lute  and  its  de- 
rivatives on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bandura  on  the  other  lies  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  latter  to  a specific  type  of  music.  The  European  Renaissance  lute  showed 
a marked  tendency  to  become  a universal  instrument  and  became  just  that 

from  the  mid- 15th  to  the  mid- 17th  centuries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ukrainian  kobza-bandura  remained  organically  con- 
nected to  the  specificity  of  traditional  music  and  its  form,  particularly  later, 
during  the  so-called  Cossack  Baroque  age,  when  it  became  the  irreplaceable 
accompanying  instrument  of  the  cossack  epos.  In  contrast  to  other  instru- 
ments of  the  lute  family  this  instrument  in  its  evolution  tended  away  from 
universalism.  It  adapted  itself  to  a special  diatonicity,  particular  modes  and 
harmonic  traditions  which  did  not  fit  into  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  "uni- 
versal" European  major  or  minor  and  tempered  scale. 

As  a result,  the  bandura  evolved  into  a specific,  or  rather  specialised,  in- 
strument and,  while  it  lost  certain  properties  that  could  give  it  universality,  it 

concentrated  on  and  developed  others  that  were  not  at  the  disposal  of  any 
"universal"  instrument.  Such  specialisation  and  concentration  made  the  ban- 
dura into  a highly  artistic  instrument  with  a fully-developed  style.  The  se- 
lective limitations  of  the  diatonic  kobza  may  be  compared  with  the  colour 
harmony  and  art  of  the  icon. 

Some  may  think  that  as  the  bandura  moves  farther  from  universality  it 
consequently  approaches  primitivism.  If  the  discussion  itself  is  not  to  degene- 
rate into  primitivism  one  must  first  be  aware  of  what  is  understood  by  that 

term. 

Not  everything  complex,  labyrinthine,  convoluted  is  necessarily  art. 
Sometimes  the  simplest  means  can  surpass  the  most  complicated  ones  by  far.  A 
Tahitian  musician  playing  on  a primitive  drum  can  be  infinitely  nearer  to 
artistic  truth  than  an  untalented  supermodem  composer  with  a "most  univer- 
sal" symphony  orchestra  at  his  disposal.  The  question  does  not  lie  in  the  in- 
stmment,  style,  or  artistic  means  but  above  all  what  one  does  with  that  instm- 
ment  or  artistic  medium. 

If  art  of  the  trecento  or  quatrocento,  or  of  our  own  icon  is  "primitive" 
when  compared  with  the  "universal"  naturalistic  kitsch  daubers  of  religious 
art  with  their  technical  devices,  then  the  bandura,  too,  is  "primitive."  If,  how- 
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ever,  we  examine  the  artistic  quality  of  this  or  that  work,  then  the  question 
becomes  much  more  complicated.  There  are  no  universal  Geiger  counters  to 
measure  artistic  radiation.  Here  the  only  criterion  is  how  a work  is  received 
on  an  interhuman  plane  and  its  vitality  among  the  people. 

The  principles  of  improvisation  that  had  been  evolving  in  Ukrainian  song 
over  the  ages  found  their  perfection  in  the  kobzar  epos.  There  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  recitative  form,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  fundamental 
innovation  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  le  nuove  musiche,  was  known  in 
Ukrainian  music  long  before  Giulio  Caccini's  experiments. 

If  the  evolution  of  kobzar  art  is  understood  in  this  light,  a certain  direction 
can  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  instrument's  past.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  instrument  or  its  components  abroad,  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  search  for  ancient  native  elements  which  periodically  tend  to  return 
in  one  form  or  another  after  having  temporarily  disappeared  from  sight. 

An  example  of  one  such  element  can  be  the  the  instrument  form  repre- 
sented by  the  ancient  husli.^  Without  becoming  enmeshed  in  the  historical 

details  of  this  instrument,  let  us  give  due  notice  to  one  interesting  detail. 

In  his  dictionary  O.S.  Afanasiiev-Chuzhbynsky  states  that  "the  strings  on 
the  bandura  are  of  brass,^  and  the  tuning  resembles  that  of  the  husli."  This 
observation  deserves  special  attention  because  in  Ukraine  the  husli  have  a 
history  of  at  least  a thousand  years. 

10th  and  11th  century  Arabic  writers  mentioned  that  the  ancient  Ukraini- 
ans had  an  eight-stringed  instrument.  We  know  from  the  chronicles  that  the 
husli  were  used  for  both  serious  and  light  or  dance  music.  Ancient  chroni- 
cles and  other  sources  often  mentioned  husli  when  speaking  about  "games" 
and  "devilish  dances"  in  early  Christian  Rus*.  One  can  assume  that  in  those 
times  Christianity  was  often  in  conflict  with  the  old  pagan  cultural  heritage 
which  found  expression  in  the  music  and  oral  lore  of  the  time. 

Parallels  to  the  Dionysian  celebrations  and  also  other  religious  and  epico- 
lyrical  traditions  must  have  had  their  analogy  in  the  oral  tradition,  the  music 

and  its  instrument.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  ancient  Nativity,  New  Year's  and 

Theophany  carols,  and  other  ritual  folksongs  that  have  survived  to  our  times. 
Echoes  of  pre-Christian  traditions  can  also  be  found  in  some  dumy. 

The  epos  must  have  had  extensive  traditional  roots  if  we  consider  that  the 

^ The  ancient  Ukrainian  husli  resembled  the  west  European  mediaeval  psaltery.  (AH) 

^ The  Russian  word  med'  ordinarily  means  copper  but  it  can  also  mean  brass  or  bronze. 
(AH) 
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The  Tale  of  Ihor's  Campaign  has  all  the  marks  of  high  art  and  could  not  ap- 
pear suddenly  like  a deus  ex  machina. 

This  epos  was  cultivated  to  the  accompaniment  of  a multistringed  instru- 
ment, in  all  probability  the  husli.  One  need  only  recall  the  portrayal  of  Boian 
in  the  Tale  of  Ihor's  Campaign: 

But  indeed  Boian  did  not  loose  ten  falcons  on  a flock  of  swans,  my 
brethren,  but  laid  his  own  magic  fingers  upon  the  living  strings,  and  they 
would  themselves  sound  forth  the  glory  of  the  princes,  (tr.  S.H.  Cross) 

Prince  Sviatopolk  (1015)  loved  *'to  drink  wine  with  the  husli",  that  is, 

while  listening  to  the  music  of  the  husli. 

From  the  materials  that  have  survived  we  know  that  this  instrument, 

which  was  described  as  a "horizontal  harp,"^^  was  strictly  diatonic,  and 
"ideally  suited  to  the  ancient  diatonic  modes  which  do  not  fit  the  European 

major  and  minor. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  similarity  of  the  husli  and  the  bandura  as 

instruments  to  accompany  the  traditional  epics,  their  special  diatonic  tuning 

and  the  way  the  fingers  are  used  to  play  on  them,  we  can  assume  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  prystrunky  on  the  kohza  or  bandura  was  but  a return  of  an 

ancient  element  in  a new  guise,  that  is,  the  adaptation  of  the  extinct  husli  for 
the  re-creation  of  a new  and  improved  kobza  and  bandura. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  torban,  a later  off-shoot  of  the  bandura,  while 

preserving  the  prystrunky,  approached  the  West  European  lute  derivatives.  It 

is  quite  striking  that  "the  last  great  Russian  torbanist"  Ivan  Aleksandrov 
suddenly  did  not  hold  the  torban  in  the  fashion  of  other  torbanists  and 

bandurists  but  "unnaturally"  (Khotkevych),  in  a horizontal  position  on  his 
lap,  much  the  way  the  husli  were  held. 


Cf.  F.A.  Boildieu's  1809  transcription  of  the  husli  accompaniment  to  the  Ukrainian 
song  Oi  pid  vyshneiu.  (cf.  Humeniuk,  61)  (AH) 

1 1 The  early  eighteenth  century  husli  in  the  St.  Peter sbug  Conservatory  were  tuned  as 
follows:  e-flat,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d. 


II.  General  Conclusions 


Before  coming  to  the  technical  part  of  our  manual  it  will  be  worthwhile  to 
make  a summary  and  draw  some  conclusions  which  should  amplify  what  may 
have  been  understated  and  clarify  our  position  regarding  today's  kobza  art. 

1.  We  have  emphasised  that  the  bandura  is  not  a universal  instrument.  It 
never  was,  or  ever  wanted  to  be  one.  Attempts  to  make  the  bandura  a univer- 
sal instrument  stem  from  a most  unfortunate  misunderstanding  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  most  elemental  information  about  its  traditions. 

2.  Attempts  at  "universalising"  the  bandura  by  building  bandura  monstro- 
sities with  hundreds  of  strings,  weird  shapes  that  would  make  them  re- 
markable entries  in  exhibitions  of  surrealist  art,  or  with  all  kinds  of  keyboards 
and  impenetrable  chromatisation  mechanisms  that  require  computers  for 
their  successful  operation  - all  these  attempts  lead  to  a false  understanding  of 
the  bandura  as  an  instrument  in  general  and  of  the  kobzar's  art  in  particular. 

3.  "The  greatest  weakness  of  the  bandura  is  its  lack  of  chromatism"  (Domon- 
tovych,  5)  is  no  weakness  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a natural  phenomenon 
which  flows  from  the  specific  nature  of  the  instrument,  from  the  uniqueness 
and  originality  of  the  kobzar's  art.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  must 
condemn  all  attempts  at  chromatising  the  bandura.  Even  Khotkevych  said 
that  "Chromatism  must  be  sought  in  a way  that  would  not  deprive  the  instru- 
ment of  its  intrinsic  properties"  (1930a,  130). 

It  is  imperative  when  introducing  chromatisation  to  achieve  means  that 
would  allow  us  to  retune  the  instrument  quickly  but  without  sacrificing  its 

specific  possibilities  or  forgetting  about  the  diatonic  nature  of  kobzar  music. 

Attempts  at  "pianification"  of  the  bandura  or  "bandurification"  of  the  piano 
belong  to  the  realm  of  rank  oddities. 

4.  The  loss  of  frets  on  the  neck  is  not  a retrograde  step  but  rather  further  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  of  the  instrument's  specificity.  To  state  that  this  is 

primitivisation  is  analogous  to  claiming  that  the  absence  of  a tail  in  humans 
places  them  lower  to  monkeys  on  the  evolutionary  scale. 

The  fact  that  frets  have  become  superfluous  and  are  found  only  in  a later 

derivative  of  the  bandura,  the  baroque  or  roccoco  torban^  which  did  not 
bring  anything  new  into  music,  had  little  in  common  with  folk  culture  and 

was  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  kobzar's  art,  speaks  for  itself  and  does 
not  convince  us  of  the  need  of  chromatisation  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 

5.  Performing  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Debussy,  Lysenko,  or 
even  Gershwin  on  the  bandura  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the 

1 Cf.  ch.  I,  fn.  3.  (AH) 


kobzar's  art.  The  works  of  great  composers  should  be  performed  in  the  same 
dimension  and  by  the  medium  for  which  they  were  created.  They  will  have  no 
competition  from  the  kobzar.  On  the  contrary,  the  student  of  the  kobzar's  art 
should  be  familiar  with  world  music  and  be  able -to  play  at  least  one  universal 
instrument. 

6.  To  fanatical  propagandists  who  wish  to  popularise  the  bandura  among  non- 

Ukrainians  may  we  suggest  that  they  include  the  Sonata  Pathitique  in  their 
concert  programme  for  export;  the  sonata  must  be  played  on  the  bandura 
while  the  performer  (by  all  means  in  seven-yard  sharav  ary  [cossack 

trousers],  with  seven-span  mustaches  and,  above  all,  a forelock  of  hair)  races 
on  a horse  while  standing  on  his  head,  shooting  a flintlock  musket  and  doing 
all  kinds  of  tricks  with  a lasso.  It  must  also  be  announced  that  this  is  a 

performance  on  "one  of  the  most  difficult  instruments  of  the  world”  One 
should  also  state  that  this  is  not  some  circus  trick  but  simply  an  expression  of 

national  joy  that  was  already  cultivated  by  the  Zaporozhian  Cossacks,  as  can  be 

2 

attested  to  by  the  chronicles.  Such  a number  will  be  invariably  very  suc- 

cessful and  could  corral  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  state  of  Texas  to  the 
Ukrainian  cause. 

7.  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  play  the  works  of 
famous  composers  on  the  bandura  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  One 
can  surely  perform  the  works  of  Beethoven  on  the  bandura  with  no  less  suc- 
cess than  the  works  of  Paganini  on  a saw,  Chopin  on  water  glasses,  or  Enrique 
Granados  by  the  clicking  of  teeth.  This  can  sometimes  be  seen  done  on  the 
variety  stage  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  diverse  audiences. 

8.  If  there  are  bandura  aficionados  who  still  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
above  arguments,  let  them  try  to  convince  any  master  of  the  ancient  Japanese 
koto,  or  of  the  Indian  sarod  or  even  the  tambura  to  chromaticise  their 
instruments  fully  and  to  encourage  them  to  perform  the  works  of  Leonard 
Bernstein  during  their  concerts. 


2 II 

"The  great  joy  of  the  Cossacks  caused  them  to  do  incredible  tricks,  they  would  shoot,  sing 
and  play  their  kobzas."  (Paprocki,  107). 


III.  Kobzar's  Manuals 


As  we  approach  the  technical  part  it  behooves  us  to  examine  previous 
similar  attempts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  will  be  used  here.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  past  the  kobzar's  art  developed  in  circles  of  recognised  mas- 
ters which  later  evolved  into  secret  "lebii"  brotherhoods^  and  individual 

"schools"  of  playing,  for  example,  in  modem  times  the  Kharkiv,  Poltava  and 
Chernihiv  schools. 

The  first  systematic  printed  school  of  the  bandura  was  the  Pidruchnyk 
hry  na  banduri  [Manual  of  bandura  playing]  by  the  father  of  modern 

kobzars'  art,  Hnat  Khotkevych,  published  in  L'viv  in  1907. 

In  1913-14  M.  Domontovych  published  his  SamonavchateV  do  hry  na  kobzi 
abo  banduri  [Autodidactic  manual  of  kobza  or  bandura  playing]  in  Odessa. 

Other  instmction  manuals  by  Shevchenko  and  Ovchynnykov  also  appeared 
at  approximately  that  time,  but  unfortunately  have  not  been  available  to  the 
author. 

A great  step  forward  were  Khotkevych's  later  publications: 

Pidruchnyk  hry  na  banduri  [Manual  of  bandura  playing] 

Part  1 (Theory).  (Kharkiv:  Ukrainian  State  Publishing  House,  1930), 

Part  2 (Exercises,  Book  1).  (Kharkiv:  Literatura  i mystetstvo,  1931), 

Part  2 (Exercises,  Book  2).  (Kharkiv:  Ukrainian  State  Publishing  House, 

1929). 

When  quoting  these  sources  we  shall  cite  the  author,  date  and  page. 

Due  to  unfortunate  circumstances  these  publications  have  become  ex- 
tremely rare;  they  were  not  widely  distributed  and  had  little  influence  on  the 
development  of  kobzar  art  on  any  scale. 

Besides  the  above,  much  unpublished  material  existed  in  the  interwar 
period,  which  circulated  among  lovers  of  the  bandura.  These  fragmentary 
materials  were  often  anonymous  or  attributed  to  such  well-known  bandurists 
as  Vasyl  lemets'  [Vassyl  Yemetz],  Mykhailo  Teliha,  Kost'  Misevych,  lurii  Sinha- 
levych,  and  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1940s  Misevych  had  his  unfin- 
ished Shkola  hry  na  kobzu  [School  of  kobza  playing],  but  unfortunately  the 
manuscript  was  lost  in  the  whirlwind  of  war. 

In  view  of  the  limited  possibilities  of  drawing  on  the  practical  experience 
of  earlier  publications  the  present  manual  should  be  seen  as  but  an  attempt  at 
satisfying  the  elementary  needs  of  the  beginning  bandurist. 


^ Shtokalko  derived  this  word  from  lebfi  [lebfj]  which,  in  the  argot  of  musicians'  guilds, 
meant  a member  of  that  fellowship,  cf.  Horbac,  1957.  (AH) 
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Therefore  one  should  not  expect  here  a comprehensive  and  perfected 
system  of  playing  of  the  type  that  can  be  found  in  the  great  schools  of  the 
piano  or  violin.  Such  a system  can  be  built  only  on  extensive  paedagogical 
experience  and  technical  accomplishments  on  the  instrument.  For  the  bandu- 
ra  such  a system  or  school  is  still  a matter  for  the  future.  This  manual  is  but  a 
working  method  that  offers  the  means  of  mastering  the  chief  technical 
possibilities  of  the  instrument.  Every  step  along  the  way  is  open  to  further 
improvement. 
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Parts  of  the  modern  bandura 


1 body:  1.1  back  (hidden),  1.2  belly,  1.3  sound  hole.  2 neck:  2.1  scroll,  2.2  fing- 
erboard. 3 strings:  3.1  prystninky,  3.2  bass  strings,  3.3  contrabass  strings.  4.1 
tuning  pins,  4.2  shoulder,  4.3  bridge,  4.4  ditals. 


IV.  Bandura  Nomenclature 


The  modem  bandura  consists  of  three  main  parts  : 

1.  The  body  [koridk  or  pudlo] 

2.  The  neck  [derzhdlno  or  riichka] 

3.  The  strings  [struny]y  hardware  [strunna  armatura],  and  the  chro- 
matisation  mechanism  [khromatyzatsUne  pryldddia]. 

These  are  made  up  of  the  following  sections: 

r.  The  koridk  is  a resonator  made  up  of  the  back  [spidnidk]^  and  the  belly 
[verkh,  verkhnidk  or  diika]  which  has  in  the  centre  a sound  hole 
[holosnyk]  which  may  have  different  shapes. 

2'.  The  neck  [derzhdlno  or  rdchka]  is  surmounted  by  a scroll  [holdvka]. 
Frequently  the  neck  has  a fingerboard  [grif  or  gryf].  The  scroll  can  be 
single,  just  for  the  bass  strings,  or  double,  for  the  bass  and  contrabass  strings. 

3'.  The  strings  [sg.  strund,  pi.  struny]  which  are  stretched  only  along  the 
belly  are  called  prystrunky  [pi.,  sg.  prystrunok]y  while  those  that  go  along 
the  neck  are  the  bass  strings  [bunty  or  basy].  The  strings  that  are  stretched 
from  the  contrabass  scroll  are  called  contrabass^  strings  [vtory  or  kontra- 
basy]. 

The  thickness  of  prystrunky  varies.  They  can  be  made  of  plain  steel  (vio- 
lin, mandolin  or  guitar  strings),  or  steel  wound  with  a brass  or  copper  wire 
(zither,  mandolin  or  guitar  strings).  There  are  no  ready  made  strings  for  a 

a 

bandura  so  they  have  to  be  individually  chosen  for  each  instrumenf^ . Re- 
cently nylon  strings  have  also  come  into  use. 

Bass  strings  are  made  of  steel,  and  always  wound  with  fine  wire;  they  are 
made  for  the  guitar  or  specially  manufactured  for  the  bandura. 

Guitar  strings  generally  do  not  suffice  for  the  contrabass  strings;  either 
they  have  to  be  specially  made,  or  one  could  experiment  with  bass  guitar  or, 
better  still,  contrabass  balalaika  strings. 

The  free  end  of  the  string  which  is  wound  around  the  tuning  pin  is  called 


^ More  information  about  bandura  building  can  be  found  in  S.  Lastovych-Chulivsky's 
brochure  (1956). 

^ By  bandura  convention,  the  bass  strings  running  from  the  second  scroll  are  called 
contrabass  strings,  although  they  do  not  fall  in  the  contraoctave  range  as  defined  in  tradi- 
tional musical  terms.  (AH) 

^ Shtokalko  may  have  been  unaware  that  sets  of  strings  for  the  Chernihiv  bandura  are 
being  manufactured  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  even  there  they  are  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
(AH) 
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the  vus.  (It  is  attached  to  the  tuning  pin  by  means  of  a double  loop'^.) 


The  opposite  end  of  the  string  is  anchored  to  a tail  piece  [strunnyk]  or  rod 
[grit]  by  means  of  a ball  or  a loop. 

The  hardware  consists  of  the  following: 

A.  The  strings  are  anchored  to  a metal  tail  piece  [strunnyk]  or  to  a metal 
rod  [grit].  Some  modem  banduras  do  not  have  a tail  piece  at  the  bottom,  the 
tuning  pins  are  mounted  there  instead. 

B.  The  top  ends  of  the  strings  are  attached  to  metal  tuning  pins  or  wooden 

tuning  pegs  [kilky  - pi.,  sg.  kildk].  Depending  on  which  strings  are  attached 
to  them,  they  are  called  the  prystmnky,  bass  or  contrabass  tuning  pins/pegs. 
The  prystmnky  pins  are  attached  to  the  top  part  of  the  body,  the  shoulder 

[obychdika].  On  some  banduras  this  shoulder  extends  beyond  the  body,  and  is 

made  of  a separate  piece  of  wood  called  the  pin  collar  [naboika  or  br4mka]. 
The  tuning  pins  are  forced  into  holes  called  hnizda  (pi.,  sg.  hnizdo).  In  old- 
style  banduras  the  bass  pegs  were  placed  in  a pegbox.  As  was  mentioned 
above,  in  some  modem  banduras  the  tuning  pins  are  mounted  on  the  lower 

end  of  the  body  and  are  covered  with  a special  plate  while  the  strings  are  held 
by  ball  ends  larger  than  the  string  openings  [strunni  hnizda]  on  the 
shoulder. 

On  the  belly  the  strings  cross  a bridge  [pidstdvka  or  kobylka]  which 
mediates  between  the  strings  and  the  belly.  In  some  banduras,  especially  of 

the  Kiev  type,  the  strings  are  anchored  to  a rod  [grit]  which  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  body  with  metal  tails.  Such  banduras  have  no  bridge^  and 

^ Although  this  is  an  excellent  method  it  may  be  difficult  to  use  if  the  string  is  thick 
and  the  hole  in  the  tuning  pin  is  small.  If  the  string  is  wound,  i.e.,  it  has  a thin  wire 
wound  around  the  steel  core,  some  of  that  wire  may  be  unwound  to  uncover  the  core  and 
then  the  procedure  may  be  completed.  Another  excellent  method  is  proposed  in  Kabachok 
and  lutsevych  (1958,  20).  (AH) 

^ Contrary  to  Shtokalko,  the  grit  rested  on  wooden  plates  or  feet  which  supported  it  on 
the  belly,  thus  the  grit  acted  as  a bridge.  (AH) 
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the  strings  arc  stretched  between  the  rod  and  the  tuning  pins  on  the  shoulder 
and  scroll. 

Frequently  a treble  nut  [obychdikova  kobylka]  is  mounted  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  extends  under  all  the  prystrunky,  or  there  may  be  individual  posts 
[kozuboky  pi.  kozubky]  on  which  each  string  rests. 

The  chromatisation  mechanism  is  an  innovation  which,  at  this  time,  is  still 
in  the  stage  of  experimental  search. 

Of  the  many  more  or  less  successful  chromatisation  devices  one  should 
mention  the  system  of  sobdchky  (pi.,  sg.  sobdchka)  at  the  shoulder  that  raise 
individual  strings  by  one  semitone,  and  a system  of  ditals  [retiazhky  (sg.  re- 
tiazhok)  or  p er emy kachi  (sg.  p eremykdch)]  which  perform  the  same 
operation  at  the  bridge  on  the  belly. 

The  system  of  double  strings  as  that  found  on  the  Kievan  chromatic  ban- 
dura  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  successful  attempt  at  chromatisation  because 
it  runs  counter  to  the  specificity  of  the  instrument  and  its  modal  characteris- 
tics.^ 


^ Such  banduras  have  additional  strings  for  the  semitones  not  in  the  fundamental  key 
which  are  on  a lower  plane  than  the  fundamental  strings  near  the  bridge  but  criscross 
them  and  rise  to  a higher  plane  near  the  shoulder.  With  this  arrangement  the  left  hand 
cannot  play  on  the  prystrunky  because  the  semitone  strings  get  in  the  way.  This  is  a 
major  drawback  and  Shtokalko  objected  to  this  type  of  bandura.  (AH) 


V.  Bandura  Techniques 
Holding  the  Bandura  and  Hand  Positions 


Various  traditional  bandura  schools  recommended  the  bandura  be  held  in  a 
particular  fashion  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  hands 
were  used  in  playing.  This  in  turn  influenced  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
used  by  the  various  schools. 

In  the  traditional  Chernihiv  method  the  left  hand  plays  only  on  the  bass 
strings,  so  it  is  positioned  only  on  the  neck.  The  bandura  is  held  between  the 
thighs  at  a right  angle  to  the  performer's  body.  The  right  hand  plays  only  on 
the  prystrunky  and  only  with  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  Sound  may  be 
produced  either  by  a stroke  downward  toward  the  finger  tip,  or  by  a contrary 
stroke  upwards  with  the  back  of  the  fingernail.  A combination  of  these  move- 
ments can  produce  a special  tremolo. 

The  ancient  Kharkiv  method  employs  both  hands  on  the  prystrunky.^ 
The  instrument  is  held  parallel  to  the  performer's  body.  (Hnat  Honcharenko 
was  a famous  exponent  of  this  school  of  playing.) 

The  Poltava  method  is  a transitional  variation  of  the  above.  The  bandura  is 
held  at  an  angle  to  the  body,  the  left  hand  plays  mainly  on  the  basses  but  occa- 
sionally also  on  the  prystrunky.  In  the  Poltava  method  the  left  hand  can  play 
on  the  basses  without  holding  the  neck  between  the  thumb  and  palm,  and  can 
assume  a position  different  from  that  used  in  the  Kharkiv  method. 

In  recent  times  as  the  bandura  evolved  playing  techniques  were  also  mod- 
ified. Today  they  can  be  reduced  to  two  extremes  with  various  transitional 
variants: 

1.  The  Kharkiv  method,  as  developed  by  H.  Khotkevych,  is  also  known  as  the 
Khotkevych  type  of  playing. 

The  bandura  rests  on  the  left  thigh  parallel  to  the  player's  body.  The  ban- 
dura has  three  points  of  support:  the  lower  edge  rests  on  the  left  thigh,  part  of 

the  back  rests  on  the  player's  chest  and  the  third  point  is  the  left  hand 
(thumb)  on  the  shoulder  of  the  bandura  (obychaika).  This  method  frees  both 
hands  to  develop  their  technique  to  the  maximum  (Khotkevych  1930b:  9). 

The  right  hand  ranges  over  the  entire  instrument  (basses  and  prystrun- 
ky), and  strikes  the  prystrunky  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  sounding 
length.  As  it  departs  from  this  fundamental  path^  either  toward  the  bridge 

^ The  right  thumb  would  play  on  the  bass  strings.  (AH) 

'y 

^ The  "fundamental  path"  is  a line  that  unites  the  points  where  the  fingers  strike  the 
strings.  It  lies  somewhat  below  the  midpoints  of  the  vibrating  length  of  the  strings. 
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or  to  the  shoulder  the  colour  of  the  sound  changes,  as  well. 

The  left  hand  also  ranges  over  the  entire  bandura  (basses  and  prystrun- 
ky),  and  usually  moves  in  such  a fashion  that  the  thumb  slides  along  the 

shoulder  (obychaika),  and  the  other  four  fingers  strike  the  strings  (bass  or 
prystrunky)  either  down  toward  the  fingertip,  or  up  toward  the  back  of  the 

fingernail. 

A particular  feature  of  the  Khotkevych  method  is  a special  position  of  the 
left  hand,  the  so-called  T = turned-over  position.  In  this  position  the  left  hand 
comes  over  the  shoulder  (obychaika)  of  the  bandura  and  plays  on  the  pry- 
strunky (and  basses)  with  all  five  fingers  along  the  "fundamental  path,"  or, 

when  necessary  for  special  colour  effects,  at  other  points  on  the  strings. 

To  keep  the  instrument  from  sliding,  the  performer  must  sit  on  a sufficien- 
tly high  chair  so  that  the  left  knee  is  bent  at  a right  angle  and  the  thigh  is 

horizontal. 

A piece  of  rubber  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  bandura  where  it  touches 

the  thigh  may  help  to  steady  the  instrument,  by  keeping  it  from  sliding. 

In  special  cases,  when  the  bandura  is  very  large  or  very  heavy,  a strap 

may  be  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back  (koriak)  and  to  the  neck.  This 
strap,  when  brought  around  the  player's  shoulder  and  back,  serves  to  stabilise 
the  bandura. 

The  player  should  sit  in  an  upright  position  and  look  at  the  strings  only 
when  necessary.  One  should  especially  avoid  poor  posture  with  head  bent 

toward  the  belly  of  the  bandura.  This  is  most  important  when  we  consider  that 
the  bandura  is  an  accompanying  instrument,  and  singing  places  special  de- 
mands on  the  performer  (head  and  body  position  and  other  requirements  of 
vocal  technique). 

The  performer  must  avoid  any  rigidity  of  arm,  hand  and  fingers.  All  joints 
that  do  not  actively  participate  in  actual  playing  should  provide  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  other  "working"  joints.  This  is  very  important  for  proper  sound 

production. 

Muscles  not  actively  working  at  a given  moment  should  be  relaxed.  Rigid 
contractures  and  violent,  unbalanced  movements  are  always  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  both  the  playing  and  the  sound  itself. 

The  right  forearm  should  move  in  a line  parallel  to  the  "fundamental  path." 

Whenever  possible,  the  forearm  and  hand  should  be  parallel  to  the  belly 
and  should  tend  towards  a neutral  horizontal  position. 

The  palm  should  also  be  parallel  to  the  strings. 
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In  the  neutral  position  the  fingers  should  be  slightly  bent  in  the  joint  be- 
tween the  palm  and  the  fingers,  but  straight  in  the  other  joints,  the  fingertips 
resting  on  the  strings. 

2.  The  Kiev  method  is  associated  with  the  modem  chromatic  bandura.  In  this 

method  the  instrument  is  held  between  the  thighs,  more  or  less  perpendicular 

to  the  performer's  body,  the  left  hand  plays  only  on  the  bass  strings  and  sup- 
ports the  instrument.  The  right  hand  plays  only  on  the  prystrunky.  This  is 
something  of  a modification  of  the  old  Cheraihiv  method. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  most  standard  bandura  available  at  present,  most 
present-day  manuals  of  bandura  technique  are  adapted  to  this  instrumental 

norm. 

In  view  of  recent  changes  in  the  construction  of  banduras  and  the  neces- 

sary concomitant  changes  in  playing  technique,  a slight  compromise  between 
both  playing  methods  is  in  order.  This  requires  some  improvement  and  modi- 
fication in  the  way  the  bandura  is  held. 

3.  We  accept  the  Khotkevych  method  of  holding  the  bandura  as  a point  of  de- 
parture with  the  proviso  that  the  body  of  the  bandura  must  not  necessarily  be 
parallel  to  the  performer's  body.  The  deviation  from  this  norm,  however, 
should  not  exceed  45®.  All  other  rules  concerning  the  position  of  the  bandura 
and  of  the  hands  continue  to  apply. 

Between  these  two  fundamental  and  contrary  ways  of  playing  the  bandura, 

a series  of  intermediate  variants  exists  today,  partially  the  legacy  of  various 
old  kobzar  schools  (Chernihiv,  Poltava,  Chernihiv-Kharkiv,  Kiev-Poltava, 
Kuban  and  others). 

Each  playing  method  requires  its  own  type  of  standard  instrument. 

A modem  bandura  should  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  traditional  instru- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  it  should  permit  a maximum  of  technical  pos- 
sibilities in  diatonic  modes  (best  by  means  of  chromatising  ditals)  and  optimal 
sound  quality.  It  should  avoid  the  excessive  asymmetry  introduced  by  Khotke- 
vych in  his  kobza  and  it  should  utilise  the  positive  features  of  the  torban  with 
its  low  registers  (basses  and  contrabasses). 

At  present  we  see  such  an  ideal  in  the  type  of  bandura  developed  by  Semen 
Lastovych-Chulivsky  (cf.  his  brochure). 

For  methodological  and  pragmatic  reasons  related  to  the  delopment  of  ban- 
dura technique  the  practical  part  of  this  manual  will  begin  with  the  right 
hand  on  the  prystmnky  and  the  basic  finger  movements  of  the  old  Chernihiv 
and  Poltava  schools.  Having  mastered  these  relatively  simple  and  easy  steps. 
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we  will  gradually  approach  the  Kharkiv  techniques,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
absorb  the  most  important  and  best  features  of  all  traditional  styles  as  a basis 
for  the  further  development  of  the  kobzar's  art. 


VI.  Sound  Production 


Although  it  is  related  to  the  lute  family  of  plucked  chordophones,  the  ban- 
dura  requires  a more  complex  method  of  sound  production  which  could  best  be 
described  as  a plucked  stroke. 

Each  finger  has  its  own  initial  position  vis-d^vis  the  strings.  It  executes  a 
special  movement  that  culminates  with  a plucked  stroke,  or,  more  precisely,  a 
"struck  plucking."  The  difference  between  tone  production  on  the  lute  or 
guitar  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bandura  on  the  other  can  be  expressed  as 
follows:  Guitar  plucking  requires  that  the  fingers  be  bent  in  their  (interphal- 

angeal)  joints  for  a somewhat  oblique  attack  from  below;  in  typical  bandura 
plucking  the  strings  are  attacked  obliquely  from  above  and  this  action  is  cen- 
tred on  the  finger-hand  (metacarpal)  joint.  Of  course  this  is  but  a general 

principle  with  numerous  variants  (especially  if  fingers  other  than  the  index 
are  involved)  necessitated  by  the  position  of  the  finger  or  needed  modulation 
of  the  sound. 

Fingernails^  are  necessary  for  playing  the  bandura;  their  length  and 
shape  must  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  individual  fingertip.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  give  general  rules  and  ultimately  the  fingernail  question  is  re- 
solved empirically,  one  can  offer  the  following  method  to  determine  the  prop- 
er length  of  the  nails:  If  the  fingers  be  raised  to  eye  level,  with  the  palm 

towards  the  viewer's  face  and  viewed  against  a light,  the  nails  should  be  vis- 
ible and  extend  about  0.5  mm  beyond  the  fingertip. 

The  nails  require  careful  trimming  with  nail  clippers  and  fine  files.  Scis- 
sors are  not  recommended  for  manicure.  The  nails  should  have  smooth  edges, 

and  all  sharp  angles  and  cracks  must  be  avoided. 

The  bandura  stroke  of  the  strong  right  index  finger  is  a complex  move- 
ment: The  finger,  straight  in  its  (interphalangeal)  joints,  executes  a broad  os- 

cillating movement  from  the  finger-hand  (metacarpal)  joint.  It  strikes  the 
string  somewhat  obliquely  from  above,  touches  it  with  the  fingertip  (which 
will  become  somewhat  hardened  from  constant  playing).  A fraction  of  a sec- 
ond later  the  fingertip,  having  pulled  back  on  the  string,  slips  past  it,  barely 

engaging  the  fingernail,  which  produces  the  tone  as  it  plucks  the  string. 

There  are  numerous  variations  of  this  basic  stroke,  depending  on  the  fing- 

er used,  and  the  quality  of  sound  needed.  Khotkevych  cited  the  following 
factors  that  influence  the  character  of  the  sound: 


^ It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  past  some  kobzars  used  a wooden  anular  plectrum 
or  a thimble  plectrum  that  would  be  placed  on  the  right  index  finger  up  to  the  first  joint. 
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1.  The  place  where  the  string  is  plucked; 

2.  The  finger  which  plucks  the  string; 

3.  The  position  of  the  finger; 

4.  The  kind  of  movement  made  by  the  finger;  and 

5.  The  force  with  which  the  string  is  plucked. 

Besides  this  fundamental  stroke  from  the  fingertip  downward  toward  the 
nail  which  Khotkevych  describes  as  the  O (ordinary)  position,  there  is  another 
method  of  plucking  taken  from  the  old  Chemihiv  school.  There  the  string  is 
struck  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  nail  first.  Khotkevych  called  this  the  N 
(nail)  position.^ 

The  word  "position"  refers  to  the  relationship  of  the  nail  to  the  string.  Un- 
less otherwise  specified,  the  O position  refers  to  the  movement  downward  from 
the  fingertip  towards  the  nail.  The  N position  can  be  either  in  ordinary  loca- 
tion of  the  right  hand  and  then  is  marked  ON.  For  the  locations  of  the  left 
hand  the  marking  may  be  ON  or  TN. 

In  our  discussion  of  each  finger  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  general  com- 
ments which  will  be  amplified  later  in  discussions  of  specific  technical  devi- 
ces. 

Right  Hand 

1st  Finger  (Thumb)  Its  initial  position  is  somewhat  oblique  and  the  thumb 
is  extremely  straightened  out  in  its  base  joint. 


^ Khotkevych  distinguished  between  location  (pozytsiia)  and  position  (polozhennia). 
Location  refers  to  the  location  of  the  hand.  The  right  hand  can  be  only  in  the  O (ordinary) 
location,  while  the  left  hand  can  be  either  in  the  O (ordinary)  or  T (turned  over)  location. 
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The  fingertip  strikes  the  string  with  an  oblique  oscillating  movement. 


If  the  position  is  more  perpendicular  relative  to  the  string  and  greater  force  is 
applied,  the  tone  is  louder,  especially  in  the  lower  registers.  If  necessary,  the 

fingernail  alone  can  strike  in  this  perpendicular  approach  without  previously 
engaging  the  fingertip.  In  such  cases  strident  loud  tones  are  obtained. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  is  more  oblique  a tone  can  be  obtained 
only  with  the  fingertip  without  engaging  the  nail.  Then  the  tone  acquires  a 
mellower  colour. 

After  plucking  the  thumb  can  come  to  rest  on  the  next  string,  it  can  damp- 
en the  struck  string,  or  it  can  return  to  the  neutral  initial  position  and  pre- 
pare for  the  next  plucking. 

2d  (Index")  Finger  This  finger  (along  with  the  third  finger)  profoundly  in- 
fluences the  sound  of  the  bandura.  Its  position  is  slightly  oblique  and  strikes 

the  strings  slightly  from  the  side.  Like  the  thumb,  after  plucking  the  string,  it 
can  come  to  rest  on  the  next  string,  it  can  dampen  the  struck  string,  or  it  can 
return  to  the  initial  position.  Complex  chords  are  played  with  the  index  finger 
slightly  bent  in  the  second  joint  to  facilitate  the  placement  of  other  fingers  of 

the  right  hand. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  right  index  finger  is  positioned  — hard 

downward  glides  or  special  harmonic  upward  glides  — but  these  will  be  dis- 

cussed later. 

The  index  and  first  fingers,  when  used  in  tandem,  frequently  play  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths,  sixths  and  octaves. 

3d  (Middled  Finger  Its  position  is  similar  to  the  index  finger,  it  too  can  be 
slightly  bent  at  the  second  joint  if  the  fourth  finger  comes  into  play.  The  2d 

and  3d  fingers  most  frequently  play  thirds,  as  well  as  other  intervals,  either 
singly  or  in  combination  with  other  fingers. 

4th  (Ring^  Finger  It  is  used  largely  in  chords  and  arpeggios. 

5th  Finger  (Pinky")  This  finger  is  used  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  broad 
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chords  played  with  ten  fingers. 

Left  Hand 

1 St  Finger  TThumb)  This  finger  can  be  used  only  in  the  T location  of  the 
left  hand  (when  the  whole  left  hand  is  brought  over  the  shoulder  (obychai- 
ka)  of  the  instrument).  Normally  only  the  other  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
play  (although  they  can  also  play  in  the  T location). 

They  should  be  applied  to  the  strings  as  perpendicularly  to  the  string  as 
possible  and  strike  them  with  their  whole  width,  not  with  the  side.  More  will 
be  said  about  the  left  hand  when  individual  exercises  are  discussed.  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  fingers  are  used  on  the  bass  strings 
with  the  2d  and  4th  usually  playing  an  octave  apart. 

The  2d  findex>  finger  is  usually  kept  straight  and  plays  perpendicularly  to 
the  strings.  It  plays  across  the  width  of  the  neck  of  the  bandura  beginning  at 
the  lowest  registers. 

The  4th  (ring)  finger  is  bent  when  it  plays  on  the  bass  strings  and  it  must 
pluck  the  strings  from  below  in  an  almost  guitar-like  fashion  in  the  high  bass 
register. 

The  3d  (middle)  finger  assumes  an  intermediate  position  between  the  2d 
and  4th  fingers. 

In  some  traditional  schools  (especially  Chernihiv)  a reverse  placement  of 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  is  used  on  the  basses;  that  is,  the  4th  finger  plays  on 
the  lowest  registers,  the  3d  in  the  middle,  and  the  2d  on  the  higher  basses.  We 
consider  this  technique  to  be  technically  unjustified  and  do  not  recommend  it. 


VII.  Kobzar  Tuning 


Ancient  Ukrainian  music  and  song,  and  especially  ancient  kobzars’  music, 
is  built  not  on  the  contemporary  European  scale  with  its  major  and  minor,  but 

on  special  modes.  It  is  not  the  task  of  this  work  to  give  a detailed  musicological 
analysis  of  the  historical  development  of  Ukrainian  song;  for  this  purpose  the 
interested  reader  can  turn  to  the  original  works  of  Petro  Sokalsky  (1888), 
Mykola  Lysenko  (1955a,  1955b),  Filaret  Kolessa  (1907,  1910,  1910-13,  1913),  and 
others.  Here  we  will  touch  only  those  aspects  of  the  problem  that  are  relevant 
to  kobzar's  technique  and  "chromatised”  modes. 

According  to  Lysenko,  the  harmonic  octave  system  with  its  leading  tone 

that  gravitates  to  the  octave  is  alien  to  our  ancient  songs.  These  are  built  on  a 
rather  homophonic  system  of  fifths  that  has  its  own  leading  tone,  usually  in 
an  augmented  fourth  or  diminished  fifth. 

The  chromatisation  of  the  fourth  gives  it  special  tension  and  dramatism. 
The  chromatisation  of  the  fifth  emphasises  the  expression  of  grief.  Lysenko 

further  noted  the  leading  tone  to  the  tonic  (on  the  bandura  as  a rule  it  is  not 
in  the  octave  but  to  the  tonic  from  below),  chromatisation  of  the  third  to  the 
dominant  to  brighten  the  minor,  chromatisation  of  the  transitional  tones  to 
soften  the  passages  between  the  fourths,  and  finally  the  chromatisation  of  the 

leading  tone  to  the  dominant  "to  emphasise  the  feeling  of  lyrical  ardour." 

In  spite  of  the  richness  of  chromaticism  which  has  found  expression  in 

vocal  improvisation  and  melismatics,  the  fundamental  kobzar's  tablature  has 

more  standardised  modes  and  is  characterised  by  special  diatonics.  This  dia- 
tonicity  permits  a free  vocal  superstructure  with  its  own  laws  of  of  melodics 
and  harmonics  that  often  contradict  conventional  European  musical  laws.  For 
example,  the  virtuoso  kobzar  Hnat  Honcharenko,  an  inheritor  of  the  most 
noble  and  ancient  kobzar's  traditions,  used  two  entirely  different  scales  in  his 

recitatives  and  kobza  accompaniment  (cf.  Kolessa's  transcription  of  the  pho- 
nographic recording  of  his  duma  about  Oleksii  Popovych^). 

^ The  recordings  of  the  singing  and  playing  by  exponents  of  the  ancient  kobzar's  art 
were  made  in  1908-9  by  Lesia  Ukrainka  and  Klym  Kvitka,  Opanas  Slastion,  and  others. 
These  phonographic  cylinders  were  transcribed  by  Kolessa  and  published  by  him  in  the 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society's  Materiialy  do  ukrainskoi  etnolohii  [Materials  of  Ukrai- 
nian ethnology] (Kolessa  1910-13).  In  1969  they  were  reprinted  by  Naukova  dumka  pub- 
lishers in  Kiev  as  Melodii  ukrainskykh  narodnykh  dum  [Melodies  of  Ukrainian  folk 
dumy]  (Kolessa  1969),  and  in  1971  tha  all-Union  record  company  Melodiya  issued  some 
of  them  on  a phonodisc  Do  100-richchia  vid  dnia  narodzhennia  Lesi  Ukrainky  [On  the 
centennial  of  Lesia  Ukrainka's  birth](N®  D 029429-30).  This  disc  has  the  playing  and 
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When  Lysenko  analysed  ancient  Ukrainian  folk  songs  and  particularly  the 
melodies  of  the  kobzar  Ostap  Veresai  he  distinguished  three  unique  scales  built 
on  ancient  modes^ : 
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leading  tone 

This  is  the  modem  harmonic  minor  with  a leading  tone  on  the  upper  fourth. 

2. 


This  is  an  ascending  minor  scale  with  a leading  tone  in  the  lower  fifth. 

3.  . 
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singing  of  the  kobzars  Hnat  Honcharenko,  Stepan  Pasiuha,  Ivan  Kuchuhura-Kucherenko, 
Mykhailo  Drevchenko,  Opanas  Slastion  and  the  singer  lavdokha  Pylypenko.  Sofiia  Hrytsa 
wrote  excellent  jacket  notes  for  this  edition.  (AH) 

In  all  musical  examples  the  interval  between  notes  will  be  given  in  semitones.  (AH) 
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This  is  an  oriental  minor  scale  with  a leading  tone  in  the  fifth  and 
fourth,  the  so  called  Hungarian  tetrachord. 

According  to  Sokalsky  the  diatonic  base  of  ancient  Ukrainian  songs  is  the 

foundation  to  which  "colouration"  was  added  — chromatisation  and  the  leading 
tone  (although  different  from  the  European  one  which  leads  down  from  the 

octave)  — but  in  a system  of  fifths  which  is  related  to  ancient  Perso-Arabic  and 
Assyrian  scales. 

In  view  of  this  system  of  fifths  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  tonic.  In  ancient  dumy  one  can  sometimes  feel,  instead  of  a 
definite  monotonality,  a sort  of  bitonality,  a tonal  polarity  which  oscillates 

between  two  fundamental  tonics  that  are  a fifth  apart. 

An  analysis  of  Kolessa's  transcriptions  of  ancient  kobzars'  dumy  reveals  a 
special  modality  peculiar  to  a more  archaic  repertoire.  This  is  the  so  called 

dorian  minor  with  a characteristic  augmented  IV  step  on  the  leading  tone  of 
the  lower  tonic. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  Lysenko's  and  Kolessa's  analyses,  these  characteristic 
intervals  of  three  semitones  are  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  ancient  kobzars'  mu- 
sic. 

The  tuning  of  the  ancient  kobza  did  not  come  down  to  our  times,  nor  can 
anything  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  ancient  bandura.  However,  we  can 
state  that  the  tuning  was  adapted  to  the  aforementioned  diatonic  principles.  It 
is  known  that  19th  c.  banduras  used  different  tunings  with  their  own  names, 
for  example: 

1.  bandurists'  (bandurystskyi) 

2.  fiddlers'  ( skryposhnyi) 

3.  mournful  (zhdlibnyi) 

4.  plagal^  (kosyi) 


^ The  term  plagal  is  used  to  translate  Ukrainian  kosyi  - both  mean  slanted  - and  it 
should  not  be  confused  with  its  meaning  as  used  with  mediaeval  church  modes.  (AH) 
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It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  tuning  of  Ostap  Veresai's  kobza-bandura. 


basses 
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As  Lysenko  pointed  out,  one  of  the  salient  features  of  this  tuning  is  the  aug- 
mented fourth  (g  — c-sharp)  which  resembles  the  hypolydian  or  syntonolyd- 
ian  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  ancient  tuning  of  a bandura  described  by  O.  Rubets'^  was  as  follows: 
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Another  record  of  the  tuning  of  a traditional  purely  diatonic  bandura  shows: 


^ cf.  Humeniuk  1967:  87.  (AH) 
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(Bandura  in  the  museum  of  the  St.  Petersbug  Conservatory) 
P.  Bratytsia’s  bandura  was  tuned  as  follows: 


Here  one  can  perceive  the  influence  of  the  European  minor  in  the  absence 
of  all  archaisms  in  the  repertoire,  cf.  the  fragment  of  the  duma  about  Khmel- 
nytsky  and  Barabash: 


Mykhailo  Kravchenko,  a representative  of  the  Poltava  school,  tuned  his 
bandura  thus: 


It  must  be  noted  that  this  record  of  the  tuning  of  his  bandura  does  not  quite 
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coincide  with  the  texture  of  Kolessa's  transcriptions  where  the  "dorian  minor 
mode"  is  used. 

To  complete  our  enumeration  of  bandura  tunings  we  should  also  list  the 
tunings  used  by  modem  bandurists. 

In  his  Samonavchytel  hry  na  kobzi  abo  banduri  Domontovych  (1913)  re- 
commended the  following  tuning: 


1 1 

1 bunty  or  basses 


prystrunky 


This  fundamental  tuning  allows  two  modifications: 

1.  f-sharp,  and 

2.  b-flat 


2 
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Khotkcvych's  original  bandura  was  tuned  in  C major: 


But  here  Khotkevych  introduced  a certain  conditionality  for  the  bandura 
was  really  tuned  in  a different  scale:  Do  sounded  as  f or  f-sharp,  so  it  was  not  C 

major  but  F major  (or  G-flat  major).  Thus  Khotkevych  introduced  a relativity 
in  his  bandura  scores  and  made  the  bandura  a transposing  instrument. 

Departing  from  the  fundamental  C major  Khotkevych  also  recommended 
seven  main  retunings: 

1.  The  7th  prystrunok  b is  retuned  as  b-flat. 


1 


This  allows  one  to  combine  major  and  minor  passages. 

2.  Further  to  the  above  the  bass  is  also  retuned  as  B-flat  for  a scale  of  F 
major. 

3.  g is  retuned  to  g-sharp  for  minor  scales. 


1 
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4.  e is  retimed  as  e-flat  and  a as  a-flat  for  a scale  of  c minor. 
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5.  Khotkevych  particularly  recommended  d minor  which  is  tuned  as  fol- 
lows: 
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6.  If  f is  retuned  as  f-sharp  the  key  of  G major  is  obtained. 
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7.  Its  corresponding  minor  is  obtained  by  tuning  d to  d-sharp: 


p 

1 
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It  must  be  reemphasised  that  these  tunings  are  relative  (transposed)  and 
are  based  on  C major. 

The  introduction  of  transposed  notation  into  bandura  literature  had  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Some  of  the  advantages  were  that  the  bandura 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  bandurists'  voice,  the  transparency  of  the  nota- 
tion and  various  retunings. 

Among  the  disadvantages  was  the  introduction  of  frequent  misunderstand- 
ings in  the  interpretation  of  various  scores  where  the  absolute  tuning  was  not 
indicated,  as  well  as  its  unsuitablility  for  modem  chromatic  banduras. 

But  in  the  meantime  other  bandurists  wrote  many  non-transposing  scores 
which  usually  refer  to  banduras  tuned  in  G major. 


3 


The  number  of  basses  and  prystmnky  can  vary. 

As  can  be  seen,  this  system  of  notation  introduces  some  difficulties  into  the 
placement  of  the  bandura  tablature. 

Generally  one  can  recommend  the  transposing  system  of  notation  if  the 
bandura  is  strictly  diatonic,  but  the  absolute,  non-transposing  system  of  nota- 
tion is  recommended  for  modem  banduras  with  Lastovych-type  ditals. 

Before  examining  them  in  detail,  let  us  make  a small  inventory  of  trans- 
posing tuning  systems  which  can  be  used  successfully  in  bandura  repertoire. 

Our  basis  is  a bandura  with  at  least  two  and  a half  octaves  of  prystmnky 
and  one  octave  (or  preferably  two  octaves)  of  basses. 
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The  basic  tuning  is  C major: 


vtory  bunty  1st  octave  2d  octave 
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The  fundamental  tone  (Do)  can  be  tuned  at  will,  but  we  recommend  that  G 
be  used  so  the  bandura  will  be  tuned  in  G major. 

The  other  keys  that  can  be  derived  from  the  above  are: 

1.  Plagal  (kosyj):  b2  is  retuned  as  b-flat^. 

2.  Kuban:  b^  is  lowered  to  b-flat^ 

b^  is  lowered  to  b-flat^. 

3.  Pochaiv:  b^  is  lowered  to  b-flat^ 

b^  is  lowered  to  b-flat^ 
c^  is  raised  to  c-sharp^. 


1 

4.  Mournful  (zhdlibnyi):  is  raised  to  g-sharp^. 

5.  G major:  f^  is  raised  to  f-sharp^. 

f-  is  raised  to  f-sharp^. 
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Some  lebii^  tunings 


12  2 
6.  Lebii  A (g-sharp  , d-sharp  , f-sharp  ) 
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7.  Lebii  G (e-flat^,  f-sharp^,  b-flat^,  b-flat^,  c-sharp^,  c-sharp^) 
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9.  Lebii  F (a-flat^,  a-flat^,  e-flat^) 

I 

1 

Several  other  tunings  exist  besides  the  above,  but  they  are  used  only  for 
individual  works  and  it  is  not  useful  to  cite  them  here. 


^ We  shall  use  the  term  lebii  mode  to  designate  scales  that  were  used  in  ancient  kob- 
zars'  repertory. 
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For  those  interested  we  will  cite  also  the  tuning  of  the  torban  and  husli. 
Vidort's  torban  was  tuned  as  follows  (cf.  Lysenko): 
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It  can  be  seen  that  this  is  basically  F major.  The  individual  bass  strings  can 
have  their  own  names,  e.g.,  basok,  tertsiia,  sekunda,  kvintaP  The  contra- 
basses (baiorky)  are  strings  wound  with  a thin  wire,  and  are  pairs  to  the 
other  strings  tuned  an  octave  higher.  The  bass  strings  (at  least  the  four 
highest  ones)  can  be  stopped  on  the  fingerboard  as  on  a lute  or  guitar. 

Besides  the  "cheerful"  tuning  given  above  the  torban  could  also  be  tuned 
"mournfully"  by  lowering  the  tertsiia  a semitone  to  a-flat. 

We  should  mention  that  torbans  existed  withas  many  as  sixty  strings,  and 
these  were  called  "full"  (povnyi)  torbans. 

The  torban  can  be  considered  to  be  a hybrid  of  the  later  bandura  and  late 
west  European  lute.  The  double  bass  scroll  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 

west  European  theorbo. 

The  modem  bandura,  while  preserving  its  traditional  shape,  has  adopted 
the  torban  scroll  for  more  convenient  use  of  the  bass  range. 


^ Although  tertsiia,  sekunda^  and  kvinta  mean  third,  second  and  fifth  respectively  in 
Ukrainian,  here  these  terms  seem  to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily  without  reference  to  real 
musical  intervals.  (AH) 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  the  husli  preserved  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory  were  tuned  as  follows  (Khotkevych  1930a:  60): 




2 2 2 2 1 2 


VIII.  Tuning  the  Modern  Bandura 


Using  S.  Lastovych-Chulivsky's  chromatisation  mechanism  each  string  can 
be  easily  raised  by  one  semitone. 


In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above  about  transposing  and  non-trans- 
posing systems  of  notation  we  shall  conclude  that  Khotkevych's  transposing 
system  is  impractical  and  that  non-transpositional  notation  should  be  used. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  needless  confusion.  The  point  of  departure  will 
be  the  key  of  c minor  and  its  major  counterpart,  E-flat  major.  For  this  all  the 
ditals  are  disengaged,  all  strings  are  thus  free  of  any  chromatic  impositions. 


Table  1 


1 c minor  E-flat  major 
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1 g minor  B-flat  major 
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e minor  G major 
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b minor  D major 
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Table  N-  1 provides  an  idea  about  the  possibilities  of  a gradual  transition 
into  different  keys  by  engaging  various  ditals.^  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in 
this  presentation,  only  one  octave  will  be  shown,  but  one  should  remember 
that  what  is  shown  here  applies  to  all  octaves.  Arrows  pointing  down  indicate 
that  the  dital  is  in  neutral  (disengaged)  position,  while  arrows  pointing  up  in- 
dicate that  the  string  has  been  raised  by  one  semitone. 

This  system  can  provide  eight  basic  major  scales  and  their  eight  parallel 
minor  scales. 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  very  significant,  it  can  also  give  us  those  modes 
that  were  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  including  the  lebii.  Finally,  it 
provides  the  opportunity  to  construct  experimental,  arbitrary  modes,  for  ex- 
ample, atonal  modes  1 and  2. 

Henceforth  in  this  work  the  treble  (G)  and  bass  (F)  clefs,  with  the  addition 
of  ledger  lines  for  high  or  low  tones  will  be  used. 

Bandura  music  is  written  on  two  staves,  not  unlike  piano  music.  The  top 

staff,  however,  is  reserved  for  the  right  hand  and  the  lower  for  the  left.  Both 
clefs  can  be  used,  as  the  need  arises,  on  both  staves,  as  may  be  seen  in  exam- 
ples 1 — 4. 

At  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  write  music  for  both  hands  on  the  same 
staff.  In  such  cases  the  notes  for  the  right  hand  are  written  with  the  stems  up, 
for  the  left  hand  with  the  stems  down.  (Examples  5,  6). 


^ The  reader  should  remember  that  the  various  key  signatures  accessed  through  chro- 
matic alteration  have  little  to  do  with  the  major/monor  tonal  system  but  with  pitches,  the 
specific  function  of  which  is  specific  to  a givan  modal  (scalar)  structure.  (AH) 
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5. 


right  hand  on  prystrunky 


right  hand  on  basses 


1 left  hand  on  basses 


left  hand  on  prystrunky 


right  hand  on  prystrunky 
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right  hand  on  basses 
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^ left  hand  on  prystrunky 


left  hand  on  basses 


6. 


In  rare  instances  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  the  score  for  one  hand  on 
two  staves.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  which  hand  is  to  play.  (Example  7). 


7. 
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right  hand  on  basses 


It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  some  bandura  scores  the  tenor  (C)  clef  can 
be  found.  It  was  introduced  by  Khotkevych  to  dispense  with  low  ledger  lines 
in  the  treble  clef  (as  well  as  high  ones  in  the  bass  clef).  He  used  the  tenor  clef 
fairly  extensively  in  his  manual  (1930b).  Thus,  for  example,  the  a of  the  small 
octave  is  written  as  follows: 

8.  Treble  clef  Tenor  clef  Bass  clef 


The  first  prystrunky  octave  and  the  upper  bass  strings  (here  given  in  C 
major  for  the  sake  of  simplicity)  in  the  tenor  clef: 
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As  can  be  seen,  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  tenor  clef  are 
minimal,  but  it  is  mentioned  here  out  of  a feeling  of  bibliographic  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  bandura  tablature  used  in  this  manual  will  be  based  on  true  (nontrans- 
positional)  notation,  so  the  basic  tuning  of  a bandura  will  be  as  follows: 

lO.Table  2 
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As  evident  from  this  diagram,  the  bandura  has  a range  of  approximately 
five  octaves,  beginning  with  the  top  two  tones  of  the  contraoctave,  and  ending 
with  the  three-line  octave.  On  occasion,  bandurists  designate  the  pitch  of  a 
tone  by  the  relative  position  of  the  string,  and  such  expressions  as  "the  first, 
second  or  third  prystrunky  octave"  may  be  encountered  but  this  has  no 
relationship  to  the  musical  designation  of  the  octaves  (cf.  Table  N-  2). 

(Various  bandura  models  have  different  number  of  the  higher  prystrunky, 
while  some  do  not  have  contrabasses.  This,  however,  changes  neither  the 
principles  of  tablature,  nor  the  quality  of  playing  to  any  considerable  degree.) 


IX.  Bandura  Tablature  and  Tuning 


For  practical  reasons  one  must  remember  which  notes  on  a musical  score 
correspond  to  which  string  on  the  instrument.  A benchmark  is  the  highest 
bass  string  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  the  prystrunky.^ 
This  is  the  note  G of  the  treble  clef,  as  shown  on  the  diagram.  One  must  be  able 
immediately  to  find  the  upper  and  lower  octaves  of  this  string. 
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We  can  easily  identify  the  contrabass  strings  if  we  remember  that  the  low- 

est contrabass  string  corresponds  to  the  note  on  the  third  ledger  line,  while 
the  lowest  bass  string  corresponds  to  the  note  on  the  first  ledger  line. 

The  bandura  must  be  tuned  with  a key  that  fits  the  tuning  pins  snugly.  The 
instrument  must  be  tuned  in  the  basic  (home)  key  with  all  the  ditals  disen- 

gaged. In  our  case  it  is  E-flat  major/c  minor. 

After  having  tuned  one  octave  to  the  key  of  E-fiat  major,  beginning  with 
the  fifth  prystrunok,  we  tune  the  higher  prystrunky  and  the  bass  strings. 

The  basic  octave  can  be  tuned  to  a piano,  but  after  some  practice  a single 

reference  tone  will  suffice  (tuning  fork,  pitchpipe  etc.^). 


^ On  some  banduras  the  first  prystrunok  is  tuned  in  unison  with  the  last  bass  string. 

^ Lately  electronic  tuners  have  appeared  on  the  market.  Although  they  can  be  somewhat 
costly  they  make  the  tuning  process  infinitely  easier.  (AH) 
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When  the  bandura  has  not  been  tuned  for  a while,  or  if  it  has  been  newly 
strung,  tuning  requires  patience  and  time.  The  strings  often  have  to  be  tuned 
several  times  until  they  "settle."  When  a new  string  is  being  tuned  we  usually 
tune  it  somewhat  (one  semitone)  higher  than  required  and  only  then  down  to 
correct  pitch.  This  will  prevent  premature  breakage. 

Once  the  bandura  has  been  tuned  in  the  basic  key,  such  ditals  are  engaged 
as  are  needed  to  get  the  desired  new  key.  To  check  the  correctness  of  the 

tuning  we  play  the  basic  chords  in  that  new  key. 

To  facilitate  the  mastery  of  the  practical  material  of  this  manual  minor  di- 
gressions into  musical  theory  will  be  included  as  the  need  arises.  These,  how- 

ever, so  as  not  to  distract  from  the  purpose  of  this  work,  will  have  only  a frag- 
mentary character. 

Inasmuch  as  the  kobzar's  art  requires  not  only  mastery  of  the  instrument 
but  also  an  understanding  of  style  and  form  and,  above  all,  the  ability  to  im- 

provise, each  student  should  become  familiar  with  such  fundamentals  of  music 
as  harmony,  counterpoint  and  elementary  composition. 

The  bandura  is  not  a universal  instrument,  but  a highly-specialised  one 

with  a unique  character  and  so  we  recommend  that  no  one  begin  his  or  her 
music  studies  with  the  bandura  alone. 

Command  of  any  universal  instrument  will  be  most  useful  to  every  begin- 
ning bandurist.  With  this  in  mind  we  consider  that  the  fundamental  informa- 

tion on  music  as  may  be  found  in  beginners’  manuals  of  other  instruments  are 
superfluous  here. 

And  one  more  general  comment: 

Exercises  will  progress  in  two  directions: 

A.  building  up  of  the  fundamentals  of  fingering; 

B.  providing  the  fundamentals  for  bandura  mastery  and  artistry. 

For  this  reason  the  exercises  will  progress  on  two  parallel  paths: 

A.  Gradual  development  of  fingering  technique  by  means  of  calisthenic 

devices  which  we  will  call  "exercises"  and  mark  "Ex"  with  their  serial  number. 

Here  only  the  principle  of  the  exercise  as  an  example  will  be  given  for  the 

student  to  develop  further  on  his/her  own.^ 

B.  Exercises  of  a more  musical  character  and  which  will  relate  to  various 
pieces  of  the  bandura  repertoire. 


^ Where  etc.  appears  at  the  end  of  a score  the  exercise  is  to  be  continued  in  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  direction.  (AH) 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  the  early  chapters  only  the  key  of  C major  will 
be  used.  This  will  facilitate  the  use  of  this  manual  as  well  for  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  transpositional  system  of  notation  for  the  bandura. 

Fingernails  require  great  care.  They  should  be  kept  within  the  proper 

limits  of  length  because  the  danger  of  breaking  increases  if  they  grow  too 
long,  and  the  tone  produced  will  be  of  inferior  quality  if  they  are  too  short. 

This  requires  periodic  trimming  (every  three  to  five  days,  depending  on 
individual  characteristics)  with  a fine  nail  file  or  clippers.  Scissors  are  not 

recommended  because  they  are  more  difficult  to  control,  and  make  tiny  cracks 
which,  though  at  first  invisible,  later  can  lead  to  breakage  of  the  nail. 

Various  kistochky  (plectra)  that  kobzars  have  used  in  the  past  cannot 

come  close  to  "live”  fingernails.  Therefore,  if  the  nail  should  break,  measures 

must  be  taken  to  preserve  its  useability.  Plastic  cement  (the  best  may  be  Duco 
Cement)  appropriate  to  the  injury  can  be  used  as  follows:  A thin  layer  is  ap- 

plied to  the  nail  and  then  it  is  covered  with  layers  of  tissue  paper.  When  this 
"nail  prosthesis"  dries  it  is  covered  with  one  or  more  layers  of  nail  polish  to 
mask  the  lower  layers  of  repairs. 

Such  a prosthesis  or  mask  cannot  last  indefinitely  and  will  drop  off  after 
two  to  four  days.  Therefore,  as  the  need  arises,  this  prosthesis  should  be  re- 

newed before  it  falls  away  by  removing  the  cement  and  nail  polish  with  ace- 
tone.^ 

Likewise,  after  each  playing,  the  strings  should  be  wiped  with  a dry  cloth 
or  one  that  had  been  moistened  with  lighter  fluid  or  a solvent  like  benzene. 


^ After  Shtokalko  wrote  this  Kobzars'  Handbook  artificial  fingernails  appeared  on  the 
market.  They  are  stronger  than  Shtokalko’s  prostheses;  but  they,  too,  are  far  from  per- 
fect. The  reader  is  invited  to  experiment  until  a suitable  model  has  been  found.  (AH) 


EXERCISES 
I.  Right  Hand 
1.  One  Finger  Exercises 


Descending  Movement 

We  begin  with  the  2d  (index)  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Before  proceeding 
to  the  exercises  proper  one  must  recall  everything  that  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  chapter  about  hand  and  finger  positions  and  holding  the  bandura. 

Movement  downward  is  obtained  by  consecutive  striking  (plucking)  of  the 
string  with  the  2d  finger.  After  engaging  the  string  the  finger  comes  to  rest 
for  an  instant  on  the  neighbouring  (lower)  string,  and  then  with  a smooth  os- 
cillating movement  it  returns  to  its  original  position.  It  then  strikes  the  next 
string.  Effort  should  be  directed  towards  making  all  sounds  even,  clean  and  of 
equal  volume. 
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Ex  4 


Ex  1 — 4 should  be  practised  first  in  the  range  of  one  octave  and  then,  having 
mastered  this  to  some  degree,  they  should  be  played  over  the  range  of  the 
whole  bandura.  This  refers  to  all  subsequent  exercises  as  well. 

B.  Ascending  Movement 

In  both  descending  and  ascending  movements  one  must  endeavour  that  the 
right  hand  move  parallel  to  the  belly  and  that  the  finger  be  in  the  same 
original  position  at  the  beginning  of  each  stroke.  At  the  initial  stages  unbal- 
anced, too  strong  or  too  weak,  strokes  must  be  avoided.  The  early  exercises 
must  be  performed  especially  carefully  if  the  acquisition  of  bad  habits  is  to  be 
avoided. 
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Ex  6 
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C.  Combingd  Movement 
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Ex  11 
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Having  mastered  Ex  1 — 14  with  the  2d  (index)  finger  they  should  also  be  performed 
with  the  3d  (middle)  and  4th  (ring)  fingers,  as  well  as  with  the  1st  (thumb). 

Ds.  Exercises  in  Different  Intervals 

In  the  following  exercises  we  find  not  only  the  movement  to  the  very  next 
string  (the  second)  but  also  a "skip"  of  a third  where  a string  has  to  be 
skipped  while  ascending  or  descending. 

1.  Skip  to  the  Third 
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2.  Skip  to  the  Fourth 
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3.  Skip  to  the  Fifth 
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4.  Skip  to  the  Sixth 
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5.  Skip  to  the  Seventh 
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6.  Skip  to  the  Octave 
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2.  Alternating  Two  Finger  Exercises 
(2d  and  3d  Fingers) 
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Ex  34 
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Ex  35 
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Ex  36 
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Ex  41 


Ex.  35-40  should  be  performed  staccato  and  each  string  dampened  with  a brief 
touch  of  the  finger  after  each  stroke.  Ex.  41  should  be  performed  staccato 
while  ascending,  but  legato  while  descending  without  dampening  the 
sounding  strings. 


3. 1st  Finger 

Ex.  1-29  are  to  be  performed  with  the  1st  finger  (thumb),  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  only  the  finger  moves  in  playing,  not  the  whole  hand. 
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This  exercise  is  to  be  played  both  staccato  and  legato. 
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Ex  44 
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4. 1st  Finger  in  Combinations  with  the  2d  and  3d. 
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A,  Serial  movement 
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B.  Crossover  movement^ 


5.  Exercises  in  Different  Intervals 
1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Fingers. 


Seconds  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  2-3,  2-4,  3-4. 
Ex  53 
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This  is  also  to  be  played  with  a "crossover”  movement,  cf.  p.  96. 
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Sixths 
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II.  Left  Hand 

1.  One  Finger  Exercises  on  the  Bass  Strings  Only. 


On  pp.  25  we  spoke  about  the  rules  governing  the  left  hand  and  the  place- 
ment of  its  fingers.  When  playing  on  the  bass  strings  the  left  hand  should  be 
in  a fixed  position  resting  where  the  neck  meets  the  shoulder  or  pin  collar. 
The  thumb  does  not  play,  but  supports  the  neck  from  behind.  Thus  the  left 
hand  — thumb  behind  and  palm  on  the  side  of  the  neck  — holds  the  bandura  in 
a stable  position  on  the  left  thigh;  the  instrument  rests  against  the  left  side  of 
the  chest. 

The  index  finger  is  applied  perpendicularly  to  the  string.  When  striking 
the  lowest  contrabass  strings  it  is  almost  completely  straight,  but  as  it  plays 
ever-higher  basses  it  becomes  more  bent  in  its  own  joints  and  simultaneously 
hyperextended  in  the  finger-hand  (metacarpal)  joint. 


Position  of  the  left  hand  on  the  bass  strings  (view  from 


the  front). 


Position  of  the  left  hand  on  the  bass  strings.  The  index  finger  is  on  the 
contrabass  strings  (view  from  above). 
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Position  of  the  left  hand  on  the  bass  strings.  The  index  finger  is  on  the 

higher  bass  strings.  (A)  Hyperextension  in  the  finger-hand  (metacarpal) 
joint.  (B  and  C)  The  finger  joints  are  bent. 

Thus  the  left  index  finger  plays  on  the  contrabass  and  lower  bass  strings, 
not  unlike  the  way  its  right  counterpart  plays  on  the  prystrunky,  but  on  the 
higher  bass  strings  its  movement  resembles  the  plucking  of  a lute,  that  is,  the 
string  is  attacked  from  below  in  an  upward  direction. 

The  same  applies  to  the  3d  and  4th  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  but  the  division 
of  labour  here  is  such  that  the  the  2d  finger  plays  on  the  lower  register,  the 

4th  finger  on  the  higher  register,  and  the  3d  finger  plays  in  the  middle.  The 
2d  finger,  however,  can  also  play  the  entire  bass  range. 

The  position  of  the  left  hand  in  the  horizontal  plane  relative  to  the  bass 
strings  and  while  it  is  playing  on  them  does  not  change.  It  can,  however,  as 
need  arises,  change  its  position  in  the  vertical  plane,  that  is,  the  fingers  can 
play  closer  to  the  bass  nut  (to  obtain  a more  strident  tone),  or  closer  to  the 

bridge  (for  a mellower  tone). 

Playing  on  the  bass  strings  involves  the  fingernails  more  than  the  finger- 

tips. Therefore  the  fingernails  of  the  left  hand  should  be  individually  adjusted 
to  this  role.  The  nail  on  the  2d  finger  should  be  the  longest  and  strongest,  the 
nail  on  the  3d  finger  somewhat  shorter,  and  the  4th  shortest. 

A,  2d  Finger 
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4th  Finger 


Exercises  in  the  range  of  an  octave 
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C,  2d  and  3d  Fingers 
Octaves 
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Octave  jumps  and  movement  over  a third 
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Octave  jumps  with  a fourth 
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Octave  jumps  with  a fifth 
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Octaves  with  a sixth 
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D,  3^  Finger 

All  the  above  exercises  for  the  2d  and  4th  fingers  should  also  be  played 
with  the  3d  finger  over  the  entire  contrabass  and  bass  range. 


■zr^ 
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^ m 1 

■ 1 1 

1 

t etc.  ’ ' 

' etc. 

A A A 

^ HS 

1 — — — 
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iy. 

etc. 

_Z Z Z 

— - — ' --  etc. 

^ ^ ^ 

^iTT p ::zz  zzrr 

^ 

1 

etc.  - 
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E.  4th.  3d  and  2d  Fingers 
Octaves  (2-4) 


2 4 2 4 


A 
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etc. 

etc. 
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4 2 2 4 
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etc. 
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4 3 - - 4 3 


4 3 - - 


etc. 
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E.  2d.  3d.  and  4th  Fingers 


2 4 3 2 


O:  i 

jp~ 
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^ etc. 
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etc. 
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2 4 - 3 2 4 -3 


fA  ;p  ^ 
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•J*  4 ^ ^ 

? A J 

-7 — ¥.  w ^ ^ m ^ m ^ ^ I 
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2 4 3 3 

CtLT  ]j^  »■ 
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III.  Right  Hand 
Diadsl 


Octaves 

Fingers  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  1-5 


3 3 3 3 
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A 

1 

1 

1 

V 

m 

• 

1 

X m 

Wi 

w 

* 

1 
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A 

1 

m 

I 

«3  J 
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etc. 

etc. 
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Fa ^ 1 
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A 

p 

p 

p 

m 

fVW  Fa 

vsy  4 

• 

A 

1 

0' 

p 

p 

etc. 

Use  Ex.  1-29  and  42-46,  adding  an  octave 


^ Here  and  later  in  this  book  the  terms  diad,  triad  and  tetrad  are  used  to  translate 
Shtokalko's  dvozvuk,  tryzvuk  and  chotyryzvuk  which  mean  the  simultaneous  sounding  of 
two,  three,  and  four  notes  respectively.  (AH) 
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IV.  Left  Hand  on  the  Bass  Strings 
Diads 


Octaves 

A.  Fingers  2-4 
4 


2 

1 

W 

m 

1 

1 

M 

• 

1 

1 - 

-M 

1 

t etc. 

etc. 

B.  Alternating  Octaves 


Play  the  exercises  for  the  2d  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  basses,  but  add 
the  parallel  octave  (4th  finger). 


V.  Right  Hand 
Thirds 


A.  Fingers  1-2,  1-3,  2-3,  2-4,  3-4 


t 


W=9=^ 


i j. i i ' i < g ' < i f < 


etc. 


t 


«=^.  I j * « j I < 


etc. 
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»*  Ji 

II 
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ff' 

Pf=P=f 

ff 

tezi 

ft- 

^F=F= 

3 

V — 

hz. 

I I r 

etc 

1 2 


3 2 3 - 
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KYNU  KUZHIL 
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B,  Combingd.....M.OJig.n 


1st,  2d  and  3d  fingers  play  thirds. 

13  3 3 

2 2 2 


JP  a 

00^ 

1 

N=3 

l=J===l= 

y=f 

-t 

etc. 

1 
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Afi 
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3 1 - - 

2 


1 3 

2 


1 ^ ^ 

I 

m M d r * S 4 

^ _ji 
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— 
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• 

^-J 

^ etc. 

-J-J^ 

1“^ 

#■■■# 

J J 

etc. 
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1 
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M 
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J 
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1 

C^C 

^r-^w 

P 

etc. 

I 
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VI.  Left  Hand  on  the  Bass  Strings 
Thirds 


Fingers  2-3  (generally  in  the  lower  registers),  3-4  (generally  in  the  upper 
registers),  2-4 


3 4 

2 3 


1 

1 

1 

? 1 

f 

1 
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^ etc.  ' 

etc. 

2 4 4 - 
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etc. 
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2 4 3^ 

4 4 
3 
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^ 

etc. 
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A ^ 

S 4 

p p 

^ ' -■■■"' 

X.  ^ 

? i' 
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4 3 

2 2 

1 

- 4 

- 2 

etc. 

^».o e I p n 

#*  o I ^ 

m r 

— V 
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L_ 3 > i 

u_^, L_ 

J...  1 

9-J  1 

etc. 

VII.  Right  Hand 
1.  Fourths 
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Combined  with  Thirds 


2 3 
1 2 


7^-5 ' 

-1  c 

A# 

A A 

^ - tg^:: 

1 

2 p p 

U=^ 

J etc. 

2 3 
1 2 


"0“S 

X ^ 

TTtVA  4 4 4 « 2 4 J J ^ 

tJ 

1 

# 

etc. 

MS  A - ^ i"  tliL  ^ ^ 

etc. 


£.  Motion  over  a Fourth.  Second  and  Third 


2 3 2 3 

1 1 


D,  Fourths  with  Three  Finger  Motion  (2d.  3d.  4th)  over  a Second 
23432343 


These  exercises  must  be  mastered  especially  well  with  gradual  develop- 
ment of  speed.  They  are  the  foundation  of  special  techniques  which  will  come 
later. 

E,  Fourths  in  Standing  and  Crossover  Motion 


2 4 3 2 

1 


This  motion,  as  well  as  those  in  the  preceding  exercises,  are  called  "serial  or 
standing"  because  the  hand  and  fingers  do  not  change  position  relative  to  the 
bandura  or  the  strings.  Individual  fingers  are  applied  to  adjacent  strings  that 
can  be  struck  without  the  necessity  to  move  the  hand. 

2 3 2 

1 


This  type  of  motion  is  called  "crossover"  because,  as  it  moves  upward,  in 
this  case  the  2d  finger  "crosses"  the  3d. 
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2.  Fifths 

Fingers  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  2-3,  2-4 
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23222322 
1 1 


etc. 


1 


Fifths  Combined  with  Standing  Motion 


2 3 4 3 
1 


2432243  2 

1 1 


£.  Fifths  with  Crossing  Motion 


23222322 
1 1 
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22322322 
1 1 


1 

Fifths  with  Thirds 


2 3 3 3 3 3 3 
1 2 2 2 2 2 2 


■ftl 1 

^ 4— *1 

UJ: 

iU — L4. 
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3 2 2 2 2 

1 1111 


3.  Sixths 

Fingers  1-2,  1-3,  1-4 


etc. 
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etc. 
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Sixths  with  Motion 


These  exercises  are  to  be  played  with  both  standing  and  crossing  motion. 


To  be  played  either 

a.  2 3-2 
1 

o r 

b.  2 4 3 2 
1 

With  motion  of  the  1st  finger 


1 


etc. 
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C Sixths  with  Third  Jumps 
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Sixths  Combined  with  Other  Intervals 


2 3 - - 
1 2 - - 
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2 3 3 2 3 3 
1 2 2 
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4.  Sevenths  with  Other  Intervals 
Fingers  1-2,  1-3,  1-4 


etc. 
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2 3 
1 1 


a 


0 ' # 


etc. 


To  be  played  also  with  standing  motion 


To  be  played  with  standing  and  crossing  motion 


2 3 2 3 


1 


To  be  played  both  2 4 2 4 and  3 4 3 4 
11  11 

2 3 - - 


etc. 
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5.  Various  Diads 


ri? ^ 

/L  ^ ^ 4 

J J J 

J « 

pjp 
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■'^11 
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3 f f -< 
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6.  Large  Intervals 

Aj.  Stretching  Exercises 
Fingers  1-2,  1-3,  1-4 


Tenths 


etc. 
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1 3 - - 


VIII.  Left  Hand  on  the  Bass  Strings 
Various  Diads 


4 4 4 4 
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IX.  Triads  Involving  an  Octave 


Fingers  1-2-3,  1-3-4 
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Ill 
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AKHTOBACHYV 


KQZACHOK 


Kobzar  Shcherbyna 
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SHCHYHLYK  OZHENYVSIA 


X.  Chords 


Chords^  are  combinations  of  three  or  more  tones  separated  by  a third. 

This  can  be  a triad,  tetrad,  and  pentad.  If  the  chord  gives  us  a sensation  of 
harmony  we  speak  of  a consonant  chord;  if  we  experience  disharmony  in 
any  of  the  components  of  the  chord  we  speak  of  a dissonant  chord. 

When  our  bandura  is  tuned  in  the  key  of  C major  the  fundamental  chord 
will  be  built  on  the  1st  step  of  the  scale  with  the  addition  of  the  III  and  V steps. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1 


C major  chord 

Before  proceeding  to  the  structure  of  other  chords  we  must  recall  that  the 
major  scale,  in  which  our  bandura  is  tuned,  is  built  on  five  intervals  of  two  se- 
mitones, and  two  intervals  of  one  semitone  which  are  located  between  the  III 
and  IV,  and  between  the  VII  and  VIII  steps  of  the  scale. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


u 

TA 

S _ o 

7 rs » 

1 

a e 

2 2 1 2 2 2 1 

1.  tonic  , 2.  supertonic  , 3.  mediant,  4.  subdominant.  5.  dominant  , 6.  submediant, 
7.  leading  tone,  8.  octave. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  the  individual  steps  of  the  scale  have  their 
names. 

Chords  can  begin  on  any  step  of  the  fundamental  scale  but  triads  construc- 
ted on  the  I (tonic),  IV  (subdominant)  and  V (dominant)  steps  have  special 
practical  significance. 

^ Since  we  are  unable  to  go  into  a detailed  analysis  of  harmony  and  wish  to  limit  ourselves 
to  matters  of  technique  we  suggest  that  the  reader  becomes  familiar  with  fundamentals  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  before  proceeding  to  the  next  chapters. 
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1.  tonic,  4.  subdominant,  5.  dominant. 


When  we  play  individual  tones  of  the  fundamental  scale  with  their  triads 
we  experience  "passivity"  and  static  balance  in  some  cases,  and  a certain 
unrest,  "activity,"  and  a tendency  towards  resolution  into  passive  tones  in 

others. 

Likewise,  triads  built  on  each  of  these  steps  of  the  scale  will  exhibit  either 

static  or  dynamic  properties.  The  latter  gravitate  toward  resolution  to  static 
triads,  above  all,  in  the  tonic. 

We  can  distinguish  primary  and  secondary  triads.  The  primary  ones  are 

those  constructed  on  the  I (tonic),  IV  (subdominant),  and  V (dominant)  steps  of 
the  scale.  Secondary  triads  are  constructed  on  the  II,  III,  VI,  and  VII  steps  of 
the  scale. 

Primary  triads  are  capable  of  covering  the  most  fundamental  harmonic 
needs  of  the  melody  in  that  key. 

The  principle  of  these  three  basic  chords  applies  not  only  to  the  key  of  C 
major  but  to  a melody  in  any  other  scale  which  has  no  accidentals,  that  is,  with 
no  signs  of  alteration  on  any  notes  in  addition  to  those  in  the  basic  key 

signature. 


4 i 

1 The  tonic 
harmonises  the 
I,  ni  and  V steps 
of  the  scale. 


The  subdominant 
harmonises  the 
IV,  VI  andVm 
steps  of  the  scale. 


The  dominant 
harmonises  the 
V,  Vn  and  II  steps 
of  the  scale. 


If  another  third  is  added  to  the  dominant  triad  we  obtain  a tetrad  composed 
exclusively  of  the  active  tones  of  the  scale.  This  chord  has  great  potential  for 

resolution.  This  is  the  so  called  dominant  seventh  chord  about  which  we  will 
have  more  to  say  later. 
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Major  and  Minor  Chords 

Each  major  scale  has  its  parallel  minor  with  the  same  key  signature.  The 
minor  scale  always  begins  three  semitones  below  the  beginning  (tonic)  of  the 
major  scale,  or,  if  we  count  upward,  on  the  VI  step  of  the  major  scale. 

While  the  major  scale  has  only  one  form,  there  are  several  forms  of  the 
minor  scale,  for  example,  the  natural,  harmonic,  melodic,  mixed,  "Gypsy",  and 
others.  In  the  so  called  natural  minor  scale  all  tones  are  taken  from  the  major 
scale  without  alteration: 


12  34  56782  34  5678 


As  we  can  see  from  this  comparison,  the  semitone  intervals  are  found  in 
different  positions  in  the  minor  scale,  that  is,  between  the  II  and  III  steps  (a 
common  feature  of  all  minor  scales),  and  also  between  the  V and  VI  steps. 
Since  the  leading  tone  has  moved  four  semitones  lower  from  the  major  scale, 
the  natural  minor  scale  does  not  have  a leading  tone  to  the  tonic,  and  this 
gives  it  a hard  sound.  This  is  the  minor  scale  that  is  used  in  the  basic  tuning  of 
the  bandura  (C  major  or  a minor),  or  in  any  other  of  the  seven  basic  retunings 
of  the  chromatic  bandura  using  ditals. 

To  soften  the  sound  of  the  natural  minor,  and  especially  to  make  it  more 
usable  in  accompanying  harmonisation,  we  will  create  a leading  tone  to  the 
tonic  by  raising  the  VII  step  a semitone. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


A — 1 J 

- ■ » 1 

r — 1 

1 

m 

fM  ^ 

r 

J 1 ' 

1 — 1 — ^ 

1 3 1 

1 


This  is  the  so  called  harmonic  minor  scale  that  has,  besides  the  two  semi- 
tone  intervals  inherited  from  the  major  scale,^  a new  semitone  between  the 
VII  step  and  the  tonic.  Thus  an  interval  of  three  semitones  between  the  VI  and 
VII  steps  results.  The  scale  attempts  to  even  out  this  melodic  minor  by  raising 
the  VI  step  by  a semitone. 


ri — ^ i- F 1 

— J 

r — f — 1 

i|  ^ ^ r r ^ 

1 ^ 

1 2 2 1 


It  can  be  seen  that  the  melodic  minor  scale,  like  the  major,  has  only  two 
semitone  intervals  when  ascending  and  differs  from  the  major  only  in  the 
position  of  the  lower  semitone  interval  (in  the  major  between  the  III  and  IV, 
and  in  the  minor  between  the  II  and  III  steps).  When  descending,  all  minor 
scales  cancel  out  these  sharps  and  appear  only  in  the  natural  form. 


1 


Natural  minor  scale 


^ The  major  and  its  relative  minor  scales  have  two  semitone  intervals  between  the  same 
pitches  but  not  between  the  same  scale  members.  Thus  both  in  the  key  of  C major  and  a 

minor  there  are  semitone  intervals  between  E and  F,  and  between  B and  C.  But  while  in  the 

major  key  these  intervals  are  between  the  III  and  IV,  and  VII  and  VIII/I  scale  members,  in 

the  minor  they  are  between  II  and  III,  and  V and  VI  scale  members.  (AH) 
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Apart  from  the  natural  minor,  the  harmonic  minor  scale  has  particular 
significance  for  the  bandura.  This  is  the  so  called  "mournful"  tuning  of  the 
traditional  bandura  where  the  ascending  passages  and  their  accompaniment 
are  played  on  a octave  of  strings  with  an  augmented  leading  tone.  However, 

descending  passages  are  played  in  other  octaves.  As  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  chapter  on  bandura  tuning,  the  ancient  kobzar  melody  not  only 

does  not  try  to  even  out  the  intervals  of  three  semitones  with  additional  chro- 
matisation  but,  on  the  contrary,  creates  the  kind  of  chromaticism  that 
frequently  introduces  two  intervals  of  three  semitones  in  its  modes. 

Returning  to  the  minor  scale  and  its  component  minor  chords,  we  must 

remember  that  everything  that  has  been  said  above  about  the  construction  of 
chords  applies  equally  to  the  minor  harmonic  scale:  Chords  constructed  on  the 

tonic,  subdominant  and  dominant  are  the  fundamental  means  of  creating 
accompaniment  to  a minor  melody. 

If  we  compare  minor  and  major  chords  from  the  standpoint  of  the  intervals 
between  their  component  tones  we  will  see  that  the  major  chord  is  composed  of 
a major  third  (four  semitones)  over  which  a minor  third  (three  semitones)  is 
added: 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


minor  minor  minor 

MAJOR  MAJOR  MAJOR 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


MAJOR 

minor 


MAJOR  MAJOR 
minor  minor 


We  can  sec  that  in  the  minor  chords  the  tonic  and  subdominant  are  built  - 
in  contrast  to  the  major  chords  - by  placing  a major  third  (four  semitones) 
over  a minor  third  (three  semitones).  The  same  applies  to  the  dominant  chord 
in  the  natural  minor  (that  is,  in  the  natural  tuning  of  the  bandura).  However, 
if  we  move  to  the  harmonic  minor  and  use  the  "mournful"  tuning,  the 
dominant  chord  is  built  according  to  the  major  principle  (that  is,  a major  third 
is  surmounted  by  a minor  third). 


XL  Chord  Inversions 


Each  chord  has  one  less  inversion  than  it  has  component  tones.  When  the 
root  or  the  first  step  of  a triad  is  at  the  same  time  its  lowest  tone  such  a chord  is 
said  to  be  in  the  root  position.  When  the  3d  step  of  a basic  triad  is  its  lowest 
note  the  chord  is  in  the  first  inversion.  And  finally,  when  the  5th  step  is  the 
lowest  tone  of  a triad  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  inversion.  Let  us  examine 
this  on  the  triad  of  the  C major  tonic: 


1 Root  position 


1st  inversion 


2d  inversion 


When  a chord  is  composed  of  more  tones  at  an  interval  of  a third  (e.g., 
tetrads,  pentads)  then,  depending  on  the  lowest  tone,  we  can  also  have  a third 
or  fourth  inversion. 

Applying  the  principle  of  root  positions  and  inversions  to  the  three  funda- 
mental triads  of  the  basic  C major  scale  we  get  the  following  possibilities: 


Tonic  Subdominant  Dominant 


1 

g" 

p i 

^ 

o 

TT 

cl 

$ 

^ a 

r.p.  1st  2d  r.p.  1st  2d  r.p.  1st  2d 
inversion  inversion  inversion 


On  the  bandura  these  three  positions  have  different  finger  placement  on 
the  strings. 

Root  position:  The  1st,  2d  and  3d  fingers  are  placed  on  the  strings  in  such  a 

way  that  there  is  one  silent  string  between  each  of  the  fingers. 

First  inversion:  There  is  one  silent  string  between  the  1st  and  2d  fingers, 

and  two  silent  strings  between  the  2d  and  3d  fingers. 

Second  inversion:  Now  there  are  two  silent  strings  between  the  1st  and  2d 

fingers,  and  one  silent  string  between  the  2d  and  3d  fingers. 
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1st  inversion 


Triad  positions  and  finger  placement. 


Root  position 


2d  inversion 


XII.  Hand  Shifts 


Defining  the  position  of  a chord  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  place- 
ment of  the  hand  and  its  movement  on  the  strings. 

In  some  instances  this  movement  must  be  defined,  particularly  when  the 
hand  must  be  moved  on  the  bandura  from  one  place  to  another  to  perform  a 
certain  figure.  Such  a rapid  hand  movement  and  change  of  location  is  called  a 
hand  shift  and  it  is  indicated  by  brackets  below  the  notes. 


Hand  shifts  over  an  octave. 


t 


Hand  shift;  no  need  of  signs. 

In  the  majority  of  such  shifts  or  any  hand  movement  the  position  of  the  1st 
finger  on  the  strings  is  taken'  as  the  reference  point. 


XIII.  Triads 


Fingers  1-2-3,  1-3-4,  2-3-4 
i,  RpQt  PQ?iliQn 
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Besides  crossover  movement  3 2 2 the  standing  movement  3 

2 2 

1 1 

be  practised,  as  well,  for  this  phrase. 

3 2 3 


Likewise  3 3 3 

2 
1 


3 2 2 3 
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Likewise  3 
2 
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3 should 
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Likewise  3 3 3 2 3 2 
2 
1 


3 2 3 3 
2 


etc. 


1 


3 3 2 2 2 
2 


P rt iP 

m 

rTTTA 

^ I 

I I 

etc. 

Likewise  3 3 4 4 4 3 

2 2 

1 1 

or  serial  movement 

3 2 3 4 3 3 

2 2 

1 1 


3 111 


1 


a 


etc. 
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3 2223333 
2 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
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3 1 1 1 3 3 - - 
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etc. 

3^  Second  Inversion 
Fingers  1-2-3,  1-3-4,  2-3-4 
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These  are  to  be  exercised  both  with  serial  and  crossover  movements  while 
gradually  striving  for  speed. 


etc. 
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Serial  and  crossover  movements 


3 4 3 2 
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4^  Exercises  for  combining  triads  in  three  positions 
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^ Exercises  for  two  banduras 


KAZAVMENIBATKO 
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SHCHYHLYK  OZHENYVSIA 
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XIV.  Exercises  for  Both  Hands 


Right  Hand  on  the  Prvstrunky,  Left  Hand  on  the  Basses 


1 
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2a.  Chords  and  Basses 

In  its  root  position  a chord  has  the  bass  on  its  lowest  note.  This  is  the  root 
position  of  the  bass  in  relation  to  the  chord.  Although  the  right  hand  can  play 
chords  on  the  prystrunky  in  root  position  or  inversions,  as  long  as  the  bass  is 
on  the  lowest  note  (root)  of  the  chord,  the  bass  is  said  to  be  in  root  position. 
When  the  third  is  in  the  bass,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  in  the  first  inversion, 
and  likewise  when  the  fifth  is  in  the  bass,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  in  the  second 
inversion.  We  can  also  have  a third  inversion  when  the  seventh  of  a tetrad  is 
in  the  bass. 

These  inversions  of  the  chord  in  the  bass  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
various  inversions  of  the  chord  itself  that  were  discussed  in  previous  chapters. 
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3^  Root  Position  of  the  Triad  with  Bass  in  Root  Position. 
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4,  Root  Position  of  the  Triad  with  the  Bass  in  Various  Inversions. 


i 


I l -l  I 


Ilf 


2 3 3 4 


etc. 


In  the  first  measure:  G - root  position  of  the  bass,  B - first  inversion,  D 
second  inversion,  g - root  position. 


3 4 3 

2 
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3 3 

2 2 


^ First  Inversion  of  the  Triad  with  the  Bass  in  Root  Position. 
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6:.  Root  Position  and  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad  with  the  Bass  in  Root  Position. 
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Z.  Three  Positions/Inversions  of  the  Triad  with  the  Bass  in  Root  Position. 
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^ Three  Positions/Inversions  of  the  Triad  with  the  Bass  in  Various  Positions 
/Inygrgions^ 


Use  the  previous  exercises  with  the  bass  in  root  position,  but  add  an  inver- 
sion of  the  bass  alternating  with  the  bass  in  root  position. 
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— s— 
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1 I * 

Mr 

II  M 

etc. 

1 P P 

W 

This  is  an  exercise  of  the  "alternating  bass"  (cf.  ch.  XVIII). 


XV.  Primary  Triads  in  a Musical  Phrase 


The  musical  phrase  is  the  simplest  unit  of  musical  form,  and  it  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  verse  phrase  in  poetry.  The  musical  phrase  has  its  own  rhythm, 
elementary  musical  theme,  and  it  can  also  have  its  own  harmonic  structure. 

Two  musical  phrases  combine  to  form  a musical  period  and  a balanced 
combination  of  two  musical  periods  makes  the  song  form  that  is  often  en- 
countered in  Ukrainian  folk  music. 

We  have  said  earlier  that  triads  built  on  different  steps  of  the  scale  can 
either  be  static  (passive),  or  active  (dynamic),  that  is,  impelled  to  move  toward 
harmonic  balance  that  ultimately  culminates  in  a triad  on  the  I step  of  the 
scale  (the  tonic). 

This  gradual  movement  and  harmonic  coupling  of  triads  is  called  a ca- 
dence. In  a narrower  sense  the  term  cadence  is  applied  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
musical  phrase,  particularly  its  two  final  chords. 

In  early  West  European  music  during  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  Renaissance  various  musical  schools  developed  special  rules  by  which 
cadences  were  built.  (This  coincided  with  the  development  of  harmony.)  For 
example,  in  the  Burgundian  School  of  the  15th  c.  the  obligatory  form  of  the 
cadence  was  VII-VI-I,  that  is,  the  musical  phrase  concluded  in  the  melodic 
passage  B-A-C  (in  the  key  of  C).^ 


The  Flemish  school  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th  c.  (approximately  the 
times  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Rafael  in  painting)  the  VII-VI-I  formula  had 
been  replaced  by  the  "authentic"  (V-I),  "plagal"  (IV-I),  and  various  "modal" 
cadences. 

The  pieces  played  by  kobzars  of  old  have  their  own  specific  cadences  which 
can  be  seen  especially  at  the  end  of  periods  in  dumy.  Harmony  and  polypho- 
ny in  ancient  Ukrainian  music,  however,  are  separate  questions  which  will 
not  be  discussed  here. 

In  general  we  can  speak  about  a musical  phrase  as  a sequence  of  cadences 
(generally  four)  and  the  final  chord  in  which  it  is  ultimately  resolved  has  a 
longer  duration  than  the  other  chords  in  the  phrase. 


1 


VII-VI-I  is  actually  a Landino  cadence.  (AH) 
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Musical  cadences  can  generally  be  reduced  to  three  categories: 

1.  Full  and  semicadences, 

2.  perfect  and  imperfect, 

3.  complete  and  incomplete. 

Finally  there  exists  another  category  of  cadences,  namely  the  deceptive  or 
interrupted  cadences. 

Other  terms  are  used  to  describe  cadences,  but  a discussion  of  them  would 
take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work. 

1.  The  full  cadence  (and  its  antipode,  the  semicadence)  - this  refers  to  the 
resolution  of  the  chord  of  the  cadence.  If  the  resolution  ends  in  the  tonic  then 
the  cadence  is  said  to  be  full,  that  is,  the  dynamic  unrest  of  the  previous 
chords  has  been  fully  resolved: 


If,  however,  the  chord  is  resolved  not  in  the  tonic  but  in  one  of  the  "active" 
element  of  the  scale,  e.g.,  V,  II,  IV,  VI  or  III  a semicadence  is  obtained  which 
is  characterised  by  hidden  incompleteness  and  requires  that  the  movement  be 
continued. 


Such  "resolved"  and  "unresolved"  cadences  play  an  important  role  in  the 
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expressiveness  of  a musical  work,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the  over- 
ture to  Wagner’s  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

Ukrainian  folk  songs  often  conclude  in  a semicadence  and  this  contributes 
to  the  rich  expressiveness  of  such  songs  as  Oi  poplyvy,  vutko. 


2.  While  the  "fullness"  of  a cadence  refers  to  its  ultimate  resolution  in  the  to- 
nic, when  speaking  about  a perfect  cadence  we  refer  to  the  transitional 
resolving  chord  of  the  cadence.  Here  the  activeness,  the  dynamic  gravita- 
tion of  the  chord  determines  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  cadence.  The  most 
active  triad  of  the  scale  is  known  to  be  the  V for  this  phrase,  therefore  a chord 
built  on  the  V as  a predecessor  to  the  resolution  in  the  tonic  is  considered  to  be 
a perfect  cadence.^  All  other  triads  in  the  scale  are  less  active  than  the  V, 
and  if  they  are  used  as  the  penult  they  constitute  an  "imperfect"  cadence. 


The  perfect  form  of  the  cadence  is  quite  widespread  in  Ukrainian  songs  and 
their  bandura  accompaniment.  We  have  spoken  about  the  "fifthness"  of 
ancient  Ukrainian  music  in  previous  chapters. 

3.  Complete  cadences  depend  on  the  structural  activity  of  the  chords  of  a 
cadence.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  triad  can  appear  in  various  positions. 
Inversions  of  the  bass  are  also  possible.  These  structural  transfigurations  of 
the  chord  introduce  more  or  less  unrest  or  dissatisfaction  which,  in  turn, 
contributes  to  a certain  activity  and  dynamic  tension  of  the  whole  cadence. 

2 

This  happens  to  be  the  "authentic"  cadence  of  the  Flemish  school  (v.s.).  (AH) 
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Thus,  for  example,  if  the  final  triad  of  a cadence  appears  not  in  the  root 
position  but  in  an  inversion  such  a cadence  is  said  to  be  incomplete. 


$ 


3 


V>I 


V7>I 


Full,  Full, 

perfect,  and  perfect,  and 
complete  incomplete 

cadence  cadence 


These  three  aspects  can  appear  in  various  combinations. 

Finally  the  deceptive  or  interrupted  cadence  which,  instead  of  gravita- 
ting to  the  tonic,  wanders  around  distant  chords  - this  is  a transitional  form 
which  is  sometimes  used  to  modulate  into  a different  key  or  to  extend  the  final 
phrase  in  a codetta. 

As  noted  above,  songs,  particularly  Ukrainian  folk  songs  have  their  unique 
melodic  structure.  While  adhering  to  special  rules  of  rhythm  and  symmetry, 
they  also  have  a harmonic  line  that  applies  not  only  to  the  final  cadence  but  to 
the  whole  melodic  range.  Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  of  Ukrainian  folk 
songs,  although  simple,  are  unusually  varied  and  far  from  any  standard  rigid- 
ity. Musicians  have,  more  than  once,  applied  academic  standards  when  har- 
monising folk  songs  whose  structure  they  did  not  fully  understand  and,  in  so 
doing,  inadvertently  ruined  folk  art  instead  of  fostering  it. 

Now,  when  we  speak  about  certain  standards  and  examples  of  harmoni- 
sation of  folk  songs,  this  does  not  mean  (we  emphasise  again)  that  these  are 
forms  and  standards  that  we  recommend  to  beginning  modem  kobzars  in  their 
work  on  the  bandura  repertoire.  These  "standards"  and  "examples"  are  only 
devices  needed  at  a certain  stage  of  mastering  bandura  technique. 
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As  we  approach  practical  harmonic  exercises,  let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
simple  melody  of  Po  dorozi  zhuk,  zhuk.  It  is  composed  of  two  periods  (A,  B), 
and  each  of  them  is  made  up  of  two  musical  phrases  (a,  b,  c,  d),  each  of  which 
consists  of  two  measures  in  2/4  time. 

A 

a b 


nO^HBH-CH, 


B 


^IBMHHOHLKO, 


m 


6 


51-KHH  fl  MO  — 


1. 


Top—  hhh! 


D 


2. 


Top-  hhh! 


1 T 


We  can  see  that  this  melody  can  be  harmonised  according  to  the  formula 
dominant  > tonic  > dominant  > tonic  (V  > I > V > I)  in  the  first  half  (period),  and 
subdominant  > tonic  > dominant  > tonic  (IV  > I > V > I)  in  the  second.  Both 
phrases  have  a perfect  cadence. 
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This  and  similar  harmonisation  formulae  can  be  applied  successfully  to 
many  folk  dance  melodies  and  humorous  songs  to  make  the  accompaniment 
more  varied  and  attractive  by  applying  various  figural  superstructures  based 
on  the  fundamental  harmonic  line. 

However,  in  the  majority  of  kobzar  songs  and  pieces  new  standardised 
formulae  cannot  satisfy  all  the  musical  requirements.  Here  special  harmonic 
devices  are  necessary. 

To  break  up  the  monotony  of  one  key  with  its  limited  chordal  possibilities, 
Ukrainian  folk  songs  frequently  employ  transitions  to  the  parallel  minor  and 
then  revert  to  the  major  in  appropriate  musical  phrases  of  the  piece.  This  can 
be  seen  in  such  songs  as  Oi  ne  khody,  Hrytsiu  or  ikhav  kozak  za  Dunai. 

01  NE  KHODY,  HRYTSIU 
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When  analysing  the  melody  of  Oi  ne  khody,  Hrytsiu  we  see  four  phrases 

(a,  b,  c,  d - four  4/4  measures  each)  placed  in  two  periods  (A,  B)  and  (C,  D).  We 
see  the  formula  T,  T,  D,  T in  the  minor  of  both  phrases  of  of  the  first  period  in 
the  simplified  harmonic  accompaniment.  In  the  second  period  there  is  a simi- 

lar grouping  (T,  T,  D,  T)  in  both  phrases,  but  the  first  phrase  is  in  the  parallel 
major  while  the  second  phrase  reverts  to  the  original  minor. 

Such  a transition  to  the  parallel  major  or  minor  refreshes  the  melody  and 
gives  the  performer  greater  possibilities.  Folk  songs  do  not  always  follow  such 
simple  patterns  as  in  Oi  ne  khody,  Hrytsiu,  as  we  shall  observe  in  bandura  ac- 
companiments to  other  folk  songs. 

A special  tuning  exists  for  those  pieces  where  the  major  is  intertwined  with 
the  parallel  minor,  and  it  is  called  the  ''mournful"  tuning.  In  the  transposing 

bandura  there  was  but  one  mournful  tuning  relative  to  C major  with  a raised  g 
to  g-sharp  in  the  first  octave  of  the  prystrunky.  This  gave  a leading  tone  to 
the  harmonic  minor.  In  a bandura  equipped  with  ditals  we  have  different 

mournful  tunings  relative  to  the  basic  key  where  the  leading  tone  is  retuned 

in  the  first  prystrunky  octave  of  the  minor  scale. 


XVI.  Further  Triad  Exercises 
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This  exercise  is  written  for  two  banduras  (1  and  2).  The  bass  (B)  is  the  same 
for  both  instruments.  This  system  of  notation  will  be  used  for  all  subsequent 
exercises  for  two  banduras. 
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There  is  a rather  unusual  harmonic  passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
phrase  of  this  "Kozachok"  from  V.  Shcherbyna's  repertoire.  It  is  given  here  as 
a good  example  of  2d  and  3d  finger  jumps  in  the  right  hand. 

Retune  to  mournful  c. 
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OIUPOLIZHYTO 


XVII.  Simplified  Accompaniment  Notation 


If  one  were  to  examine  carefully  the  bass  accompaniment  of  all  the  above 
exercises  that  are  based  on  folk  songs,  one  would  notice  that  it  constantly 
alternates  between  the  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant.  Such  treatment  of 
folk  songs  can  hardly  be  considered  highly  artistic.  And  yet,  it  does  represent 
a certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the  kobzar's  technique  and  may  fre- 
quently satisfy  the  beginner's  needs.  For  practical  reasons  one  may  often 
dispense  with  detailed  notation  of  the  bass  accompaniment  or  prystrunky 

melody  and  just  give  shorthand  signs  under  certain  parts  of  the  vocal  score. 

We  have  encountered  such  notation  in  previous  theoretical  discussions. 

There,  roman  numerals  were  used  under  the  melody  to  refer  to  the  steps  in 

the  scale  on  which  the  chord  is  constructed,  e.g.,  I,  II,  III,  ...  VII.  For  I,  IV,  and 
V of  the  accompaniment  the  designations  T (tonic),  S (subdominant),  and  D 
(dominant)  respectively  are  used.  The  dominant  may  also  be  in  the  seventh,  in 
which  case  D7  is  written.  Sometimes  the  inversion^  of  the  chord  which  is 

written  under  the  roman  numeral  is  also  indicated: 

I,  I,  II,  II,  D7,  D7 

2 r 2 1 2 3 

Other  seventh  chords  are  also  indicated  with  a "7"  after  the  designation  of 

the  chord,  e.g.,  17  = T7,  V7  = D7,  IV7  = S7,  II7,  IH7  etc. 

If  the  bass  has  to  be  further  specified,  circled  roman  numerals  of  the  steps 
of  the  scale  are  written  directly  below  the  score.  Inversions  of  the  bass  can  be 
indicated  under  the  bass  notation,  e.g.,  r,  1,  2,  or  3 in  tetrads. 

The  following  exercises  can  serve  as  illustrations: 

PO  DOROZI  ZHUK,  ZHUK 


1 


Or  root  position  (r),  as  the  case  may 


be.  (AH) 
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In  actual  practice  the  accompaniment  can  be  improvised  within  these  limits. 
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This  is  an  example  of  the  simple,  so  called  syncopated  or  counter-tempo^ 
accompaniment  which  flows  from  the  above  system  of  notation.  It  is  often 
used  in  ensembles  for  the  second  and  further  banduras,  especially  in  dance 
melodies. 

Such  shorthand  notation  generally  is  not  specific  and  gives  only  a general 
idea  about  the  harmonic  accompaniment  of  a song.  The  performer  is  given  a 
free  hand  as  to  the  bandura  accompaniment  itself. 

This  type  of  notation  is  useful  if  the  accompaniment  has  to  be  transposed 
from  one  key  to  another.  Such  notation  remains  valid  for  any  key,  provided 
the  performer  is  familiar  with  that  key  on  the  instrument. 


9 

Counter-tempo  is  a form  of  syncopation  where  notes  occur  on  the  weak  beats  and  rests 
on  the  strong  ones. 


XVIII.  Alternate  Bass 


In  many  works,  especially  for  the  piano,  one  frequently  speaks  about  the 
alternating  bass.  This  term  refers  to  a special  form  of  bass  accompaniment 
where  the  fundamental  bass  (usually  amplified  by  an  octave)  is  played  on  the 
strong  (first)  beats  of  the  measure,  followed  by  the  full  chord  on  the  weak 
(second  and  fourth  in  4/4  time)  beats  and  with  its  fifth,  usually  also  amplified 
by  its  octave,  on  the  third  beat. 
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1 

Although  this  method  of  bass  accompaniment  is  not  typical  for  the  ban- 
dura,  we  mention  it  here  because  some  modem  bandurists  have  used  it  exten- 
sively (especially  the  "Prague  dmigr6  school")  and  it  can  be  found  in  many 
bandura  arrangements. 


XIX.  Right  Hand 
Tetrad 


A chord  of  four  notes  can  be  constructed  from  a series  of  thirds  in  which 
case  we  have  a tetrad,  a dissonant  chord,  or  else,  the  fourth  tone  can  be  a rep- 
etition of  one  of  the  components  of  the  triad.  ^ In  that  case  the  fourth  tone 
does  not  in  fact  introduce  anything  new. 

The  tetrad  is  played  with  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  fingers;  the  4th  finger  is 
straightened  out  while  the  2d  and  3d  fingers  are  slightly  bent  in  the  first 
finger  joint. 


Three  Positions  of  the  Tetrad. 

Just  as  the  triad,  the  tetrad  has  a root  position  and  two  inversions,  the  term- 
inology being  derived  from  that  for  the  triad. 


position  inversion  inversion 


One  must  remember  that  in  the  root  position  two  strings  are  skipped  be- 
tween the  3d  and  4th  fingers.  In  the  first  inversion  they  are  skipped  between 
the  2d  and  3d  fingers,  and  finally  in  the  second  inversion  they  are  skipped 
between  the  1st  and  2d  fingers. 


1 


Normally  this  is  considered  to  be  a triad  with  "doubling."  (AH) 
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The  tetrad  can  also  have  a fourth  inversion. 


i i j m 

)t  position  1st  inversion  2d  inversion  3d  inversion 


^ Root  position 


The  tetrad  finds  practical  application  in  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  and  it 
appears  also  as  an  incomplete  tetrad  in  some  triads. 

The  addition  of  an  additional  third  over  the  first  two  (both  in  the  major  and 
minor)  that  are  a fifth  from  the  tonic  gives  two  possibilities,  a major  third 
(four  semitones),  and  a minor  third  (three  semitones). 


f 


3 4 


major  third 
+ 

C-major 

triad 


major  third 
+ 

c-minor 

triad 


minor  third 
+ 

C-major 

triad 


minor  third 
+ 

c-minor 

triad 


These  structural  types  of  tetrads  have  their  peculiarities  and  special 
significance  in  harmonic  movements. 

Of  interest  is  a type  of  triad  that  is  used  on  the  bandura  in  the  "plagal" 
tuning.  The  3d  and  4th  types  of  tetrads  built  on  the  tonic  have  an  interval  of  a 
diminished  seventh  in  their  highest  tones.  They  have  a structural  resem- 
blance to  a dominant  seventh  chord  that  gravitates  to  its  tonic  which  in  the 
case  of  our  tetrad  N-  3 is  F major.  This  facilitates  a smooth  transition  from  C 
major  to  F major.  (Such  modulation  is  frequently  found  in  Ukrainian  folk 

songs,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  plagal  tuning  was  developed.) 

Originally  plagal  tuning  retuned  only  the  seventh  string  of  the  second 
prystrunky  octave.  If  we  take  into  account  that  notation  was  based  in  C major. 
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we  can  also  find  plagal  tuning  in  C major  with  a B lowered  to  B-flat  in  the 
second  prystrunky  octave.  If  we  accept  actual  (non-transposing)  notation 
then  the  original  plagal  tuning  will  be  in  G major  with  a natural  on  the  VII 
step  of  the  second  prystrunky  octave. 

The  original  "plagal"  tuning  in  a transposing  bandura: 


"Plagal"  tuning  in  actual  notation: 


Therefore  we  can  have  various  plagal  modes  that  stem  from  different  basic 
keys  (on  a bandura  with  ditals),  the  difference  between  them  being  only  that 
the  VII  step  is  diminished  by  a semitone  in  the  basic  prystrunky  octave. 

The  dominant  seventh  chord  is  frequently  used  for  harmonisation  in  va- 
rious forms  and  inversions,  for  example  the  chord  with  first,  second  or  third 
bass  inversions. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  such  experts  on  Ukrainian  folk  music  as  M.  Ly- 
senko noted  that  ancient  Ukrainian  folk  songs  avoid  not  only  academic  chro- 
maticism like  the  plague^  but  also  the  alien  dominant  seventh  and  the 
various  bass  inversions  we  have  just  discussed.  They,  on  the  contrary,  like 
original  polyphonic  passages  which  often  contradict  all  academic  principles, 
yet  achieve  exceptional  expressiveness. 

Nevertheless,  these  elementary  conventional  laws  of  harmony  and  their 
practical  (albeit  fragmentary)  development  will  serve  as  a useful  framework 


2 "As  the  devil  [avoids]  incense"  in  the  original.  (AH) 
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for  the  acquisition  of  the  kobzar's  technique. 

Dominant  seventh  chords  do  appear  sporadically  in  modem  kobzar  pieces, 
but  then  usually  in  the  form  of  incomplete  chords. 
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Dominant  triad  in  three  ’’incomplete”  D7  (only  in  prystrunky) 

positions  frequently  used  in  bandura  harmo 
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Dominant  tetrad  = (full)  seventh  chord 
rarely  used  in  bandura  harmonisation. 


XX.  Tetrad  Position  Exercises 
Right  Hand 


Fingers:  1-2-3-4 
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This  song  is  an  example  of  the  kobzars'  religious  song  ("psalms")  genre 
which  resembles  the  "psalms"  of  the  lirnykyJ  A right-hand  tetrad  exer- 
cise. 


^ Urnyky  (pi.,  sg.  - Urnyk)  were  musicians  who  led  a lifestyle  similar  to  that  of  the 
kobzars,  but  their  instrument  was  the  lira,  a Ukrainian  version  of  the  hurdy  gurdy.  The 
repertoire  of  the  limyky  was  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  kobzars,  but  there  were 
many  pieces  that  both  performed.  They  may  have  been  members  of  the  same  lebii  guilds. 
(AH) 
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01 IZ-ZA  HORY 
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CHY  TY,  MYLYI,  PYLOM  PRYPAV 

lurii  Sinhalcvych 

Mournful  C 
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A lA  LIUBLIU  PETRUSIA 


Mournful  C 


lurii  Sinhalevych 
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LETYTHALKA 


luiii  Sinhalevych 
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01  NA  HORI  SNIH  BILENKYI 

luiii  Sinhalevych 


Moderato 
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These  five  folk  songs  arranged  by  the  bandurist  lurii  Sinhalevych  are  ex- 
amples of  a particular  style  of  bandura  playing  and  accompaniment  where  the 
character  of  folk  music  is  preserved  by  rather  simple  means. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  tone  be  clean  and  the  performance  smooth. 

The  song  Oi  iz-za  hory  does  not  end  on  the  tonic;  this  is  an  example  of  a 
semicadence  ending. 


OI  V YRVU I A Z ROZHI KVITKU 
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The  melody  of  Oi  vyrvu  ia  z rozhi  kvitku  is  built  on  a melodic  minor  scale 
with  characteristic  sharps  in  the  ascending  passages  and  with  naturals  in  the 
descending  ones.  This  song  also  ends  on  a semicadence. 

The  accompaniment  can  serve  as  an  example  of  how  a natural  minor 
tuning  can  be  used  to  accompany  a song  in  the  melodic  minor. 


XXI.  Broken  Chords 


If  the  component  notes  of  a chord  are  not  played  simultaneously  but  in 
succession,  we  speak  of  a broken  chord  or  chords.  The  arpeggio  and  arpe- 
giated  chord  are  special  forms  of  broken  chords.  If  performed  properly,  bro- 
ken chords  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  bandura  playing. 

Broken  triads 
Right  hand 

Fingers  1-2-3,  1-3-4,  2-3-4 


When  this  technique  has  been  mastered  in  the  right  hand  the  bass  is  intro- 
duced. T=  tonic,  S = subdominant,  D = dominant. 
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Broken  chords  jftdlh_hand  moygment 
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XXn.  The  Key  of  G 


Until  now  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  keys  of  C major  or  a minor, 
that  is,  the  bandura  has  been  tuned  in  that  key,  or  the  ditals  were  positioned 
in  such  a way  as  to  give  us  a pure  diatonic  key  of  C (cf.  Figure  1,  tuning  N®  4). 

Now  that  we  have  mastered  some  techniques  it  is  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  other  keys  by  means  of  different  tunings.  As  each  of  these  new  keys  is 
mastered  one  must  remember  that  all  techniques  from  previous  chapters  are 
applicable  in  these  keys,  as  well;  and  no  separate  exercises  will  be  given. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  return  from  time  to  time  to  earlier  exercises,  but  in 
the  new  keys  and  to  adapt  the  technical  exercises  from  the  old  material  for 
these  new  keys. 

The  basic  G scale  is  the  following. 


■ Q it  1 1 4- 

^ iWd 

It^  r ■ 

\ A m ^ ^ 1 

1 


and  this  applies  over  the  entire  range  of  the  bandura. 

The  key  of  G major/e  minor  (dital  positions)  is  shown  on  figure  1,  tuning 
5: 

T t T T 

J,  4-  <i  4< 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  has  been  the  fundamental  key  of  most 
non-dital  banduras  and  there  is  much  (nontransposed)  literature  in  this  key. 
The  basic  chords  in  the  key  of  G are  the  following: 
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The  key  of  G major  can  be  harmonised  using  the  following  three  chords: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  possible  way  of  harmoni- 
sing any  step  of  any  scale  and  of  the  G scale  in  particular.  These  idiomata  are 
used  to  facilitate  technical  mastery.  On  technical  questions  the  reader  is 
referred  to  professional  manuals  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  and  above  all 
to  di  feeling  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  Ukrainian  music  which  cannot  be  easily 
pigeonholed  into  some  clever  academic  rule. 

The  chord  positions  of  the  key  of  G are  as  follows: 


triads:  tonic 


subdominant 


dominant 


The  positions  of  the  basic  tetrads  in  G major  are  as  follows: 
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Bass  inversions  in  G: 
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Tonic  Subdominant  Dominant  7 


Exercises  for  individual  triads 
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XXIII.  Mournful  G 
(e  minor) 


The  mournful  tuning  in  G is  the  harmonic  key  of  e minor.  On  the  bandura 
we  retune  d to  d-sharp  only  in  the  first  prystrunky  octave. 


Cf.  the  dital  positions: 


T t T T T 
i i i 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


The  ditals  are  engaged  only  in  the  first  prystrunky  octave. 
Just  as  the  mournful  key  of  C was  marked 

li* 

1 

the  mournful  key  of  G can  be  marked  as  follows: 


1 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  the  previous  mournful  key  notated  in  C was  really 
the  mournful  key  in  G,  while  our  mournful  key  in  C is  the  so  called  Pochaiv 
tuning,  just  as  our  key  of  C is  really  the  so  called  Kuban  tuning.^  To  avoid 
terminological  confusion  these  names  will  not  be  used. 

The  basic  chords  of  mournful  G are  the  following: 
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The  principle  of  chord  positions  and  bass  inversions  is  analogous  to  the 
major  scale. 

Exercises  for  the  mournful  key  of  G 


1 


Only  the  first  two  prystrunky  octaves  are  retuned  (p.  35). 
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In  the  future  we  will  make  greater  use  of  kobzars'  pieces  or  fragments 
from  them  as  exercise  material.  Wherever  possible  we  will  give  the  name  of 

the  author,  the  kobzar  who  performed  the  piece,  and  the  source  of  the  record- 
ing. 

For  exercises  in  the  key  of  G we  give  some  easy  pieces  from  the  collection 
10  pisen  dlia  samodiialnykh  kobzarskykh  kapel, 

spravakh  mystetstv  pry  RNK  URSR,  Derzhavna  kapelia  bandurystiv),  hereafter 
JO  pisen.  Although  these  pieces  were  composed  and  arranged  for  a 
bandurists’  cappella,  individual  bandura  parts  are  useful  for  our  exercises. 

We  will  also  give  some  arrangements  attributed  to  the  kobzar  Vassyl  Yemetz 
[Vasyl  lemets].  Since  these  have  come  to  us  by  way  of  various  private  manu- 
scripts we  cannot  vouch  for  their  authenticity  or  accuracy. 
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01 VAZHU  lA,  VAZHU 
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KUCHERIAVA  KATERYNA 


10  pisen 
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TA  TUMAN  lAROM  KOTYTSIA 
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HRECHANYKY 


V.  Yemetz 
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POBREDU 


V.  Yemetz 
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CHORNEMOIEPOLE 

Kost  Misevych 
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Although  it  is  of  literary  origin,  we  give  this  song  from  K.  Misevych’s 
repertoire  as  an  exercise  for  parallel  octaves  (1-4)  and  thirds  (1-2)  for  accom- 
paniment to  the  melody.  Although  such  parallelisms  are  not  recommended 
harmonisations,  in  various  forms  they  are  often  used  in  bandura  accompani- 
ments. Parallel  thirds,  fifths  and  sixths  are  characteristic  of  Ukrainian  "folk 
polyphony."  One  need  only  cite  such  songs  as  Hei  u lisi,  v lisi  stoiat  dva 
dubochky  where  the  movement  of  parallel  fifths  creates  a very  interesting 
effect. 


XXIV.  Plagal  Key  Exercises 


L Plagal  C 
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Only  one  prystrunok  is  retuned,  the  rest  of  the  bandura  is  in  C major. 
Chord  exercises. 
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01 UCHORA  ORAV 


Vivace 
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This  folk  song  with  its  vocal  line  is  given  as  an  example  of  bandura  accom- 
paniment in  plagal  tuning  where  two  octaves  are  used  in  different  places  to 
obtain  or  avoid  a retuned  seventh.  Another  similar  example  is  the  folk  song 
Zelenyi  dubochku  from  kobzar  Kost  Misevych's  repertoire  which  is  given 
here  in  simplified  form^: 


^ Unfortunately  Shtokalko's  manuscript  gives  only  the  vocal  line  (and  no  lyrics).  Since 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  a reliable  bandura  version  of  this  song  we  supplied  our  own  in 
the  spirit  of  Misevych's  other  folk  song  arrangements.  (AH). 
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01  KHMELIU  ZH,  MH  KHMELIU 
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XXV.  Further  Development  of  Right  Hand  Fingering 


In  practicing  these  and  previous  exercises,  particularly  those  involving 
standing  and  crossing  motion,  one  must  strive  for  lightness  and  speed. 


2 2 3 2 2 


M Xi  m M ^ m ^ ^ r ^ 

Fa 

• ■ 

f ^ 

li^ 

etc. 

For  simplicity  we  do  not  give  the  bass  accompaniment  which  can  be  added 
after  the  exercise  has  been  mastered. 
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3 2 2 2 
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also  3 2 2 2 
1 1 
Crogging,  ._mo.tj_Qn 

This  motion  resembles  ascending  crossing  motion.  It  is  played  with  two 
(and  sometimes  three)  fingers,  alternatively  playing  two  or  more  notes  with 
one  finger  motion.  Thus  a kind  of  combination  of  rapid  legato  and  staccato 
motions  is  obtained. 


3 - 2 - 


etc. 


Staccato  - Legato 


3-2- 
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etc. 
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Descending  crossing  motion  combined  with  ascending  crossing  mo- 
tion. 


3 - 2 - 
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2 3 2 
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Other  forms  of  crossing  motion 
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2-3-2 
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etc. 
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Three  finger  motion 
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Three  finger  standing  motion 
123432 
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PODOLIANKA 

From  the  repertoire  of  Kost  Misevych 
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1. 


Allegro 


KATERYNOSLAV  DANCE 

3 - 2 --  3 3 - 2 --  3 

1 1 


Kost  Misevych 
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rij-trr- 1 U CTi 


13  TD  TD  DD  TT 


This  is  an  exercise  in  crossing  motion.  The  bass  accompaniment  is  given  in 
simplified  notation. 
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Variations  on  the  theme  of 
A KHTO  BACHYV,  A KHTO  CHUV 
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N^5 


Variations  on  the  theme  of  / shumyt,  i hude  are  exercises  of  hand  move- 
ment (N-  2)  and  for  the  development  of  facility  in  playing  sixteenth  notes. 
Variations  N-  2 and  3 are  taken  from  10  pisen  as  arranged  by  M.  Mykhailiv. 
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This  dance  is  known  in  several  variants.  Here  we  give  the  original  version 
by  Kost  Misevych.  This  can  be  used  as  an  exercise  for  moving  the  hand  one 
octave  down. 
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TROPAK 
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HOPAK 

Plagal  G 

From  the  repertory  of 
bandurist  Yevhen  Tsiura 
Shevchenko  Bandurists  Cappella 
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XXVI.  Arpeggio  and  Arpeggiated  Chords 


The  arpeggio  and  the  arpeggiated  chord  are  types  of  broken  chords  when 
all  notes  of  the  chord  do  not  sound  simultaneously  but  one  after  another  in 
rapid  succession.  In  musical  notation  such  a chord  is  written  as  follows: 

and  played: 


The  arpeggiated  chord  can  also  be  played  in  descending  order.  Then  it  is 
notated  as  follows:  and  played: 


Khotkevych  distinguished  the  arpeggio  from  the  arpeggiated  chord  which 
is  notated  as  follows:  and  played: 
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This  is  an  ascending  arpeggiated  chord,  while  a descending  chord  is  notated 
thus:  and  played: 


The  arpeggio  does  not  end  simultaneously  and  its  time  count  is  concentra- 
ted on  the  final  note,  regardless  of  the  number  of  notes  in  the  arpeggio.  All 
the  notes  are  governed  by  one  sign  which  can  cover  both  the  treble  and  bass 
staves.  played: 


When  the  arpeggio  symbol  (wavy  line)  is  interrupted  between  both  staves 
it  means  that  both  chords  are  to  be  played  simultaneously: 
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If  it  is  desired  that  the  concluding  note  of  the  arpeggio  not  be  the  top  note 
but  another,  then  one  must  abandon  this  shortened  notation  but  notate  exactly 
how  the  chord  is  to  be  played  or  use  a different  notation  as  proposed  by 
Khotkevych:  played: 


The  final  note  of  an  arpeggiated  chord  need  not  necessarily  be  just  one  but 
several,  or  even  a whole  chord.  In  such  instances  one  hand  plays  the  arpeg- 
gio, while  the  other  plays  the  final  chord  which  takes  the  time  count. 

We  will  speak  in  greater  detail  about  these  figures  in  subsequent  chapters 
when  the  left  hand  moves  to  the  prystrunky. 
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This  is  a historical  song  from  lurii  Sinhalevych  and  can  serve  as  an  exer- 
cise in  arpeggiated  chords.  Like  the  song  Chorne  moie  pole,  it  has  many  par- 
allelisms. Cf.  notes  on  p.  216. 
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Mournful  C 


POTPOURRI  OF  UKRAINIAN  FOLK  SONGS 

arr.  Mykhailo  Teliha 
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XXVIL  Chopped  Sounds 
(Tremolo) 


If  a string  is  made  to  vibrate  not  by  one  stroke  but  by  a rapid  and  repeated 
succession  of  strokes,  a characteristic  sound  is  obtained  which  gives  the  im- 
pression of  one  drawn  out  continuous  sound.  This  is  the  tremol(and)o. 

Some  bandurists  have  used  the  expression  "to  chop  the  strings"  instead.  We 
think  that  this  is  a better  description  of  this  effect  than  the  musical  term  "tre- 
molo" and,  we  too,  will  use  it.^ 

Chopped  sounds  can  be  produced  on  the  bandura  in  a number  of  ways: 

1.  The  common  tremolo  is  obtained  when  one  finger  repeatedly  strikes  the 
string  (Khotkevych).  A shorter  way  of  writing  it  is: 


2.  Another  method  of  producing  the  tremolo  is  a technique  that  was  men- 
tioned earlier  (p.  18)  when  we  discussed  the  old  Chemihiv  method  of  playing. 
In  this  method  one  string  is  repeatedly  plucked,  once  with  the  O position  and 

then  with  the  N position  (cf.  ch.  T.VI  "Sound  Production,  p.  23). 

This  is  written: 

^ N O N O 

i|  f I ^ ^ 

CN  first  O,  then  N 

NO  first  N,  then  O 

We  must  admit  that  we  have  been  avoiding  mention  of  these  two  finger  po- 
sitions until  now  in  order  to  get  the  beginner  to  master  the  more  elementary 
techniques  and  not  get  involved  in  those  that  require  more  practice.  Khotke- 

vych introduced  these  techniques  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  manual  where 
they  are  used  not  only  for  the  production  of  chopped  sounds  but  also  to  develop 
fingering.  We,  too,  will  devote  more  time  to  them  in  the  future. 

We  will  call  this  method  of  playing  chopped  sounds  the  "Chemihiv  tremo- 
lo." One  of  its  negative  features  is  that  it  requires  the  finger  to  be  in  a more 


1 


Shtokalko  used  this  term  to  describe  the  attack  on  the  strings.  (AH) 
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vertical  position  in  relation  to  the  strings  and  thus  alters  the  fundamental 
hand  position.  If  it  is  played  in  the  normal  motion  then  the  N position  has  a 

reverse  character  which  requires  considerable  practice  and  mastery  in  using 

the  fingertip  and  fingernail. 

3.  A third  tremolo  technique,  also  mentioned  by  Khotkevych,  is  a variation  of 

the  preceding.  Here  the  motion  is  performed  not  with  the  finger(s)  but  with 
the  hand.  He  calls  this  method  "without  removal,"  that  is  without  removing 

the  fingers  from  the  strings.  By  moving  the  hand  back  and  forth  a quiet 
rustling  is  produced.  This  interesting  technique  is  used  only  to  produce 
special  effects. 

4.  The  fourth  tremolo  technique,  also  from  Khotkevych's  school,  is  a special 

type  of  pizzicato.  It  is  played  with  a "fixed"  finger,  that  is  one  supported  by 
the  neighbouring  finger(s),  and  then  performing  a Chernihiv  tremolo.  A 
mandolin-like  effect  is  obtained  and  the  finger  performs  the  function  of  a 
plectrum. 


5.  In  the  fifth  tremolo  method  one  string  is  plucked  by  two  or  more  fingers  in 
rapid  succession.  This  device,  also  used  in  Khotkevych's  school,  resembles  the 
tremolo  technique  on  the  classical  guitar. 

23232323 

1*^  r r r r r r 

1 

6.  The  most  typical  and  perfect  technique  for  producing  chopped  sounds  on 
the  bandura  is  the  two-hand  method.  Strokes  by  a finger  (or  fingers)  of  one 
hand  alternate  with  an  opposite  movement  of  the  other  hand.  The  left  hand 
can  be  either  in  N or  T position. 

More  will  be  said  about  this  method  and  its  variants  when  discussing  left 
hand  techniques. 
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All  that  has  been  said  about  tremolo  production  also  applies  to  complex 
chopped  diads,  triads  and  other  chords. 

In  chopped  chords  often  another  form  of  chopped  sound  is  used  which 
combines  the  tremolo  with  the  arpeggiated  chord. 
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1 Chopped:  diad  triad  tetrad  arpegiated 

chord 


The  last  is  played  by  rapidly  alternating  arpeggiated  chords. 

In  writing  we  must  distinguish  the  true  arpeggiated  (broken)  chopped 
chord,  where  rhythm  of  the  tremolo  is  unspecified,  from  fractioned  chords, 
where  the  time  value  is  specified.  This  simplified  way  of  writing  is  often  used 
in  scores  (particularly  for  the  2d  and  further  banduras). 


In  contrast  to  chopped  sounds  (tremolo),  these  forms  are  called  fractioned 


notes. 


XXVIII.  Damping 
(Etouff^s) 


A plucked  string  has  its  own  period  of  vibration  the  duration  of  which  is 
not  always  desirable.  The  piano  uses  dampers  operated  by  a pedal  to  deaden  the 
sound.  The  bandura,  not  unlike  the  harp,  has  no  such  mechanism,  so  damping 
is  accomplished  by  various  manual  operations. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  damping  occurs  when  the  finger  that  plucked 
the  string  is  reapplied.  This,  however,  is  not  always  possible  or  rational.  A 
better  method  is  the  application  of  the  palm,  or,  better  still,  just  the  fifth  fing- 
er and  the  edge  of  the  hand. 

Another  way  of  damping  in  staccato  passages  involves  such  fingering  that 
damps  the  preceding  tone  (for  example,  ascending  crossing  motion). 

In  ascending  crossing  motion  with  the  adjacent  finger 


I 


je~^ 

2 3 2 3 


In  standing  descending  motion  with  the  same  finger 


4 3 2 1 


4 — » 


Damping  is  indicated  with  an  asterisk  * (after  Khotkevych),  or  the  etouffes 


sign  in  harp  notation  ^ 


Since  bandura  strings  are  generally  short,  the  need  to  damp  the  sound  does 
not  occur  frequently. 


XXIX.  Glissando 


Rapid  ascending^  legato  motion  is  called  glissando . This  is  a very  im- 
portant technique  on  the  bandura  because  it  allows  the  player  to  range  over 
several  octaves,  often  in  special  (e.g.,  lebii)  modes.  There  are  several  special 
glissando  forms.  Glissandi  are  usually  indicated  by  a diagonal  wavy  line  that 

begins  or  ends  on  a terminal  note,  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  glissando. 


The  finger  that  is  to  play  the  glissando  is  usually  specified.  Descending 
glissandi  are  usually  played  in  the  O position  while  ascending  glissandi  are 
played  in  O only  with  the  right  thumb,  but  in  N by  the  other  fingers. 


11  2 2N 


We  will  speak  about  left-hand  glissandi  later.  The  glissando  can  extend  be- 
yond the  range  of  one  clef. 


The  beginning  or  end  of  the  glissando  is  not  always  specified. 


^ or  descending  (AH) 
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1 1 

J;:""' 

1 


A special  form  of  the  glissando  involves  maintaining  a specific  tempo  dur- 
ing the  glissando,  slowing  down  considerably  and  ending  with  a spurt 
(Khotkevych).  This  is  indicated  with  the  sign  — i,  and  the  last  note  may  or  may 
not  be  defined. 


1 


The  glissando  may  be  single  or  double,  triple  etc.  A double  glissando  of 
thirds  is  written  thus: 


1 


3N 

2N 

Fingering  is  specified. 

When  the  "terminals"  of  a glissando,  that  is,  the  beginning  and  end,  are  not 
defined,  the  type  of  polyphonic  glissando  is  specified  separately,  e.g.: 

l|  II 

1 

fifth  glissando  fifth 

3N  30 

10  IN 
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A glissando  may  have  its  own  dynamic  markings,  e.g., 


Mournful  C 


Mykhailo  Teliha 
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The  piece  Vyklyk  is  a variation  on  the  song  Nich  iaka,  Hospody.  Here  we 
have  given  only  three  fragments  of  this  piece,  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  variations  as 
exercises  of  the  arpeggio,  glissando  and  etouffds. 


XXX.  Noise  Chord 


This  concept  introduced  by  Khotkevych  refers  to  a special  effect  that  is 
obtained  when  all  the  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  move  over  the  strings  at  a 
specific  tempo  as  indicated.  It  is  a sort  of  polyphonic  glissando.  In  a noise 

chord  a certain  note  can  be  made  to  dominate  which  gives  the  chord  a certain 
musical  direction.  The  noise  chord  is  used  on  the  bandura  for  special  effects. 


XXXL  Ornamental  Figures 


In  ancient  kobzar  works  one  can  find  both  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
line  various  pleasant  sounding  notes  and  musical  figures  which  do  not  in- 
fringe on  the  basic  melody  line  but  embellish  it  as  if  with  an  ornament. 

1^  Appogiatura  or  Grace  Notes  are  very  short  notes  which  are  played  very 
rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  main  notes.  Rhythmically  they  are  as  if  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  note  to  which  they  are  tied. 

Grace  notes  may  be  single,  or  they  may  have  the  form  of  a short  pas- 
sage.^ 

l|  ^ 

1 

This  is  a single  ascending  grace  note  which  is  played  rapidly  with  two  fingers 
(2,  3);  the  3d  finger  striking  the  main  note  simultaneously  dampens  the  grace 
note. 


This  is  a two-note  ascending  appogiatura  which  is  played  in  a rapid  "serial 
movement"  with  dampening  of  the  grace  notes  after  playing  the  main  note. 

Ascending  multiple  grace  notes,  like  those  below,  are  played  in  similar 
fashion. 


1 


It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  the  embellished  pitch  which  is  accented.  (AH) 
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Descending  grace  notes  are  played  with  one  finger,  while  the  next  finger 
is  used  to  dampen  the  grace  note. 

2 - 


1 

Descending  multiple  grace  notes  are  played  in  the  same  manner,  but  now 
damping  becomes  more  complicated. 


1 


There  are  many  melismatic  figures  that  are  more  complex  than  simple 
grace  notes,  but  which  appear  in  kobzars'  pieces.  One  can  mention  the  mor- 
dant 


1 

which  is  performed  not  unlike  the  descending  grace  note.  However,  here  the 
dampening  of  the  lower  grace  note  with  the  3d  finger  after  the  main  note  has 
been  played  is  better,  and  this  figure  is  very  clear  on  the  bandura. 

More  complicated  turns  or  gruppettos  are  played  similarly. 


m 


23--  2 


5 
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The  mordent  may  be  lower 


or  upper: 


/A 


I 


2.  Various  arpeggiated  chords  and  glissandi,  singly  or  in  combination  with 
other  graces,  also  belong  to  the  category  of  ornamental  figures. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  glissando  trill.  It  is  played  by  rapidly 

changing  the  finger  that  plays  the  glissando  and  as  a result  the  finger  "delay- 
ed" by  one  note  plays  something  similar  to  a mordent  trill  in  the  process. 


3 


XXXn.  TriU 


A very  rapid  alternation  of  two  neighbouring  notes  gives  the  impression  of 
a constant  shimmering  tone  with  oscillations  over  the  range  of  a second.  It 
can  be  played  as  a tremolo  with  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 


1 2 12  12  12 


1 

or  by  means  of  the  Chemihiv  tremolo  where  one  finger  is  either  in  the  O or 
the  N position.  In  the  N position  the  finger  engages  two  adjacent  strings  in  a 
row  and  then  the  finger  returns  to  the  initial  position  taking  care  not  to  en- 
gage the  strings  and  the  motion  begins  anew. 

In  the  N position 

N 


1 

In  the  O position 


O 


1 


This  device  can  be  also  played  pizzicato  with  a fixed  finger,  very  much  like 
the  fourth  tremolo  method. 

But  all  of  these  tremolo  techniques  are  imperfect  because  of  insufficient 
dampening  of  the  strings.  In  this  respect  the  two-hand  trill  is  superior  and 
will  be  explained  shortly. 
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lurii  Klevchutsky 
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according  to  kobzar 
Hnat  Honcharenko 
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XXXin.  Harmonics 
(Flageolet  Tones) 


Harmonics  can  be  produced  on  the  bandura  in  several  ways: 

1.  The  1st  finger  is  placed  on  the  2d  at  the  first  joint  and  the  former  plucks 

the  string  while  the  fingertip  of  the  latter  lightly  touches  the  string  exactly 
in  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  string  has  been  plucked,  the  finger  that  had 

been  touching  it  is  removed.  The  harmonic  tone  will  be  an  octave  of  the 
string's  fundamental.  Other  harmonics  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  string  in 
the  same  way  by  touching  it  lightly  at  other  points  (1/4,  1/8  etc.). 

2.  Another  method  of  obtaining  harmonics  uses  the  5th  finger  to  touch  the 
string  at  the  aforementioned  points  and  the  1st  or  2d  finger  to  pluck  the 
string. 

3.  Two-hand  method.  The  finger  of  one  hand  touches  the  string  which  is 
plucked  with  the  other  hand. 

4.  A harmonic  motion  or  glissando  can  be  played  by  engaging  the  strings  in 

the  N position,  but  in  such  a way  that  immediately  after  plucking  the  string 
with  the  nail  the  string  is  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  same  finger.  This  motion 

must  be  played  exactly  in  the  middle  or  other  harmonic  points  of  the  strings. 

Various  methods  have  been  used  to  notate  harmonics. 

Khotkevych  suggested  that  diamond  shaped  notes  be  used,  but  sometimes 
this  can  lead  to  misunderstanding. 


Harp  notation  uses  a small  circle  over  the  notes. 


1 
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Perhaps  the  safest  way  would  be  to  write  FI  (=  flageolet  tones)  over  the  notes 
to  avoid  ambiguity. 


XXXIV.  Vibrato 


The  vibrato,  a minute  quivering  fluctuation  of  the  tone,  also  belongs  to  the 
inventory  of  special  effects. 

It  is  obtained  by  pressing  down  on  the  string  with  a finger  below  the 
bridge  with  a shaking  motion  like  the  vibrato  (Bebung)  on  a violin  after  the 
string  has  been  plucked. 

The  vibrato  is  notated  as  follows: 


Vibr 


XXXV.  Left  Hand  on  Prystrunky 
2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Fingers 


L.  One  Finger  Exercises 
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2^  Two  Finger  Exercises 
Fingers  2-3,  2-4 
Seconds 
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Thirds 
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3.  Three  Finger  Exercises 
Fingers  2-3-4,  2-4-5,  2-3-5,  3-4-5 
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4.  Four  Finger  Exercises 
Fingers  2-S-4-5 
Standing  motion 


2 3 4 5 4 3 2 


i.  Exercises  of  Other  Intervals 
Fourths 

2 5 4 3 


1 


etc. 
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Fifths 
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Octaves 
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^ Diads 

Fingers  2-4,  2-5,  3-5,  2-3 
Thirds 
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Triads 

Fingers  2-3-4,  2-4-5,  3-4-5 
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XXXVI.  Left  and  Right  Hands 
simultaneously  on 
the  Prystrunky  and  Basses 

L Parallel  Octaves 
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Binding  with  Glissandi 
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EXERCISES  ON  A THEME  FROM  THE  SONG 
TRY  DIDY 
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This  piece  from  Kost  Misevych's  repertoire  is  an  exercise  for  2d  finger 
motion  and  standing  motion  of  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  fingers. 

4,  Chopped  ,TQng.$._:_T>vQ  H^nd  TrgmQlg 

A perfect  way  of  obtaining  a tremolo  is  the  two  hand  method,  where  the 

finger  of  one  hand  plucks  a string  from  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 

finger  of  the  other  hand.  This  gives  a clean  and  suitably  rapid  method  of 

playing  chopped  tones. 

The  two-hand  chopped  tones  allow  various  modifications  of  tone  colour  by 
engaging  the  strings  by  one  or  both  hands  in  different  places  along  the 

sounding  length. 
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The  two  handed  tremolo  is  written  thus: 


A B 


1 

In  (A)  the  left  finger  plays  first,  and  in  (B)  the  right  finger  is  first.  ^ 
The  following  notation  can  also  be  used: 


(I  i 

1 

Khotkevych  proposed  that  the  hand  that  begins  the  tremolo  should  be 
specified  in  this  notation.  This  is  done  with  numbers,  1/2  or  2/1,  where  the 
numeral  1 refers  to  the  top  staff,  and  2 to  the  lower  staff  (the  "numerator" 
starts  the  tremolo). 

Chopped  tones  played  with  two  hands  can  also  be  written  on  one  staff,  but  it 
then  must  be  specified  that  they  are  to  be  played  with  two  hands. 


or: 


Khotkevych  also  proposed  another  special  two  hand  tremolo,  a damped 
tremolo.  Here  the  parts  played  by  each  hand  are  of  unequal  value,  and  con- 
sequently the  damping  by  each  hand  is  also  unequal.  In  an  ordinary  tremolo 

^ In  Khotkevych’s  original  compositions  and  manuals  the  opposite  applies:  Where  we 
have  the  right  hand  he  has  the  left  hand  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Khotke- 
vych used  the  upper  staff  for  the  left  hand,  and  the  lower  for  the  right. 
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the  time  interval  between  both  strokes  is  equal.  If,  for  example,  the  left  stroke 
is  either  advanced  or  delayed  compared  with  the  right,  then  the  left  stroke  is 
damped.  If  the  right  stroke  is  "premature"  it  becomes  more  audible  and  a 
special  tone  colour  is  obtained.  This  right  premature  (or  in  Khotkevych's  no- 
menclature left,  damped)  tremolo  or  chopped  triad  is  written  as  follows: 

or  abbreviated: 


i I I 


m 


etc. 


I I I 


I 


I 


The  "left  premature"  (or  right,  damped)  tremolo  will  be  written  as  follows: 

or  abbreviated: 


I i 


t 


etc. 


I 


The  two-hand  tremolo  can  be  played  in  the  O position,  but  also  with  the  left 
hand  in  the  OT  position.  In  the  latter  case  (that  is,  in  the  turned  over  position) 
the  left  hand  can  strike  the  strings  from  the  same  direction  as  the  right,  or 
from  the  opposite  direction  (if  it  is  in  the  O position  on  the  bandura  shoulder). 

If  the  left  hand  plays  the  tremolo  in  the  T position  the  tone  colour  can  be 
modulated  and  a greater  variety  of  complicated  tones  over  a wider  range  be- 
comes possible. 

All  the  same,  when  the  left  hand  strikes  the  strings  in  the  O position  in  the 
opposite  direction,  unsurpassed  sound  quality  becomes  possible. 
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Chopped  tones  with  both  hands  can  have  different  components  in  both 
hands.  For  example,  the  right  hand  can  play  a single  tone  while  left  hand 
plays  a diad.  or: 


In  reality  the  tremolo  is  played  only  on  the  a while  the  note  c gives  only  a 
"semitremolo. " A chopped  tone  d la  "semitremolo"  is  obtained  when  fingers  of 
both  hands  strike  different  strings  with  equal  force  in  alternation. 

or: 


In  reality  this  is  not  a chopped  tone  but  fractioned  notes  which  were  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  chapter  on  right-hand  chopped  tones.  Such  "semitre- 

molos" are  often  used  in  bandura  accompaniment  and  we  find  them  frequently 
in  the  music  of  old  kobzars. 


Twq  Handed  Trill? 

In  the  chapter  on  right  hand  trills  we  mentioned  the  problem  of  insuffi- 
cient damping  in  this  technique  when  it  is  played  with  one  hand.  If,  however, 
it  is  played  with  two  hands  we  not  only  obtain  necessary  speed  in  the  trill,  but 
also  the  needed  damping  is  a result  of  the  opposing  hand  movements. 
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We  can  see  from  this  schematic  representation  of  the  alternate  damping 
mechanics  of  the  two-hand  trill  at  the  interval  of  a second  that  each  stroke 
damps  the  preceding  tone.  For  this  to  work  the  right  finger  must  strike  the 
higher  note. 

If  this  condition  is  not  met,  that  is,  when  the  left  finger  strikes  the  higher 
note,  there  can  be  no  damping  because  the  fingers  go  in  opposite  directions. 


y 

1 

m ^ 

m ^ 

m ^ 

r V 

w — 

W — 

In  that  case  we  obtain  not  a trill  but  a chopped  dissonance. 

If  the  left  hand  is  in  the  T position  the  finger  can  strike  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  right  hand  and  a semidamped  effect  can  be  obtained  where  every 
second  note  is  damped.  It  does  not  matter  which  finger  strikes  the  upper 
string. 


This  kind  of  semidissonant  trill  can  be  used  in  rare  instances  for  special 
effect. 

A similar  effect,  but  now  with  damping  of  the  upper  string,  can  be  obtained 
if  the  left  hand  is  in  the  O position  (on  the  bandura  shoulder)  and  the  right  1st 
finger  plays  in  the  O position, 
r.h.:  1st 


l.h.:  2d 

If  the  right  thumb  is  to  damp  in  this  device  it  must  strike  the  lower  string, 
because  if  it  strikes  the  upper  string  the  fingers  will  move  in  opposite 
directions  and  no  damping  will  result. 
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In  two-hand  trills  various  hand  and  finger  positions  can  be  combined,  for 
example  O and  N,  but  they  are  rarely  used  in  actual  practice. 

Two-hand  trills  are  written  as  follows: 

i|  f 

Rising  stems  refer  to  the  right  hand,  and  descending  stems  to  the  left,  or 


Wj*  T or  SBT  4- 

m 

1 

\S) 

m)  1 

where  the  arrow  indicates  the  second  note  of  the  trill,  that  is  the  second  up  ( T ) 
or  the  second  down  U), 
or 


1 or  2 
^ 2 1 


where  the  hand  that  begins  the  trill  is  specified  (just  as  in  the  Khotkevych 
notation  of  the  tremolo). 

The  sign  tr  can  be  replaced  by  a horizontal  wavy  line. 
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The  direction  of  the  beginning  of  this  wavy  line  specifies  the  second  note  of 
the  tremolo  (upper  or  lower  second). 

A special  ornamental  figure  that  has  already  been  mentioned  (in  the 
chapter  on  right  hand  ornaments)  is  the  inverted  or  back  turn. 


oo 

m 

. 

• ^ 

m 

ftv— 

^ 

Here  both  hands  play  a chopped  single  tone  (tremolo)  with  the  finger  of 
one  hand,  while  two  fingers  of  the  other  (usually  right)  hand  jump  a third. 
This  figure  can  move  gradually  up  or  down. 


1 

2 


or 

Like  the  tremolo,  the  trill  can  also  be  composed  of  a series  of  single  chords, 
or  be  complex,  for  example,  the  double  trill  where  two  diads  alternate. 

It  is  written  like  single  trills,  for  example: 




. 

4 

t 

i 

t 

1 


A diad  can  be  combined  with  a single  tone  in  a trill  of  this  form 

which  is  written: 


This  trill  is  composed  of  a true  trill  (c-b)  with  mutual  damping  and  an 
additional  chopped  tone  (a)  which  is  undamped.  If  the  right  hand  plays  the  b. 
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and  the  left  hand  plays  the  notes  a and  c,  then  c will  be  the  damped  note. 

Double  trills,  as  well  as  other  complex  (multitoned)  trills  can  be  broken  in 
different  ways.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a "broken  trill"  which  gives  a 
complex  ornamental  figure: 


1 


This  figure  provides  excellent  damping  which  results  in  exceptionally 
clean  upward  passages.  Another  example  of  a broken  complex  trill  gives  even 
more  ornate  passages. 


A 

V 

m M 

w 

9 i 

9 i 

LA f 

m 

w 

9 

9 

w 

P 

m 

M 

1 

d 

etc. 

In  this  example  a broken  double  trill  is  combined  with  ascending  move- 
ment of  the  right  thumb. 


Ornamental  figures  of  this  type  can  be  obtained  by  combining  various 
complex,  multitonal  trills  and  chopped  tones. 

Such  trilled  figures  can  occur  not  only  on  set  tones  but  also  on  a succession 
of  them,  in  various  passages.  For  example,  a broken  double  (third)  trill  can 
either  ascend  or  descend: 
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Such  moving  devices  are  applied  also  to  complex  multitone  broken  trills 
and  chopped  tones. 
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•*ii 
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MARCH2 


H.  Khotkevych 


^ Due  to  the  nature  of  the  score  writing  programme  the  eighth  rests  in  some  measures 
are  positioned  improperly.  We  ask  the  reader's  indulgence.  (AH) 
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01  TAM  CHUMAK  SIRI  VOLY  PASE 


Nazarenko 


Andante 
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XXXVIL  Expanding  the  Key  Horizon 


Thus  far  we  have  been  working  only  with  two  basic  tunings  and  their  rela- 
ted keys.  These  were  the  keys  of  C (C  major  and  a minor)  and  G (G  major  and  e 

minor).  Mournful  and  palagal  tunings  are  but  variations  of  these  basic  keys. 

In  order  to  exploit  all  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  ditals  we  should 
examine  all  the  possible  keys  in  turn. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  keys  is  equally  valid  from  the 
standpoint  of  kobzar  technique.  One  must  become  used  to  selecting  such  tun- 
ings and  keys  as  are  best  suited  to  the  voice  and  range  of  the  melody  in 
question.  This  applies  particularly  to  those  vocal  pieces  that  are  accompanied 

by  the  bandura.  The  player  should  master  the  ability  to  transpose  the  work 

rapidly  from  one  key  to  a more  suitable  one,  in  other  words,  to  sighttranspose. 

D major 

Position  of  ditals 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


The  basic  chords  of  the  key  of  D major: 


y 

I 

5 

/L  , 

I 

' Ci 

1 

5 

S3 

c, 

I ^ 

o 

s 

1 -c 

^ 

' ^ 

Tonic  subdominant  dominant  dominant  7th 

D major  G major  A major  A7 
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The  positions  and  inversions  of  the  basic  chords  in  the  key  of  D: 


Tonic 

r.p.  1 i.  2 i. 


subdominant 

r.p.  1 i.  2 i. 


dominant 
r.p.  1 i.  2 i. 


dominant  7th 
r.p.  1 i.  2 i. 


The  root  position  and  inversions  of  the  basic  tetrads  in  the  key  of  D: 


Mournful  D 

Belongs  to  the  key  of  D 

(b  minor) 


leading 

tone 


Having  tuned  the  second  prystrunok  from  a to  a-sharp  we  obtain  the 
mournful  key  of  D.  In  our  system  the  dital  on  this  string  is  already  engaged,  so 
the  string  has  to  be  retuned  with  a key. 

The  three  basic  chords  of  b minor  are: 


M ' 

U 

1 ^ ' 

m 

1 

1 

^ 

J 

^ 

1 

G 

4 

^ J 

L S 

T S D 


b minor  e minor  F-sharp  major 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  not  give  the  dominant  seventh  chords  in 
the  future.  The  matter  of  inversions  should  be  sufficiently  clear  by  now  so 
that  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  give  each  triad  and  tetrad  inversion. 


XXXVni.  The  Key  of  A and  Its  Mournful  Variant 
A Major  and  f-sharp  minor 


Tuning  N-  7 
Position  of  dilals 

t T T T T t T 

I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Basic  chords 

T S D 


1 

P=l 

[ J i ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

I n m IV  V VI  vn  vm 


A major  D major  E major 


/ ft 

6 

(5 

5 

r 

1 nil 

L , 

— ® 

? E 

t=d 

® 



— tt si 

^ 1 d 

I- 

>- 

T S D 


Mournful  A 

Harmonic  f-sharp  minor 
Basic  Chords 


fT 

■<5 

^ 

rrrr* 

^ ^ 1 

leading  I II  IH  IV  V VI  VH  Vm 

tone  T S D 
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Mournful  A is  obtained  by  retuning  the  sixth  prystrunok  from  e to  e-sharp 
with  a key. 


n 


s 


f- sharp  minor 


S 

b-minor 


D 

C-sharp  major 


XXXIX.  The  Key  of  E and  Its  Mournful  Variant 
E major  and  c-sharp  minor 


Position  of  ditals 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


^ t 

J. 

i 

A 

B 

I ,1  i-J! ' 

\ 1 -6 

C 

5 

2 ^ 

"2 

Mournful  E 

Harmonic  c-sharp  minor 


leading 

tone 


The  leading  tone  necessary  for  mournful  E is  obtained  by  retuning  the 
prystrunok  b to  c with  a key. 
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XL.  The  Key  of  F and  Its  Mournful  Variant 
F major  and  d minor 


Position  of  ditals 


t T 

J,  4,  X 4“  4" 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


-J 

p 

m p 

1^ 

# « : 

I n m iV  V 

T S D 

F major  B-flat  major  C major 


VI  vn  vm 


F-jnajor 

^ 

? 

o 

T 


B-flat  major 


C-major 


D 


Mournful  F 
Harmonic  d minor 
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d 

; iiz: i 

: 

1 -d 

T S D 

Mournful  F is  obtained  by  engaging  the  dital  on  the  fourth  prystrunok. 

The  positions  of  the  ditals  in  the  first  prystrunky  octave  will  be  as  follows: 

T T T 
f f f J/  f 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

We  should  recall  that  in  many  bandura  scores  the  keys  F major  - d minor 
refer  to  a transpositional  bandura  and  actually  signify  the  keys  C major  - a mi- 
nor. The  retuning  of  this  key  from  the  fundamental  one  (transposed  C = real 
G)  involves  only  three  strings,  lowering  the  7th  and  14th  prystrunky  by  a 
semitone  (cf.  the  diagram  on  p.  35)  which  gives  the  so  called  Kuban  tuning, 
and  raising  the  8th  prystrunok  a semitone  which  gives  the  Pochaiv  tuning. 
This  key  can  be  recognised  by  the  key  signature. 

The  key  signature  of  the  Pochaiv  tuning  (prystrunky  only): 


But  we  will  not  use  this  type  of  key  signature  for  this  manual  because  1. 
key  signature  refers  to  the  entire  range  of  the  bandura,  and  2.  the  leading 
tone  of  our  mournful  F is  not  on  the  second  c (cf.  diagram  N-  2)  but  in  the 
lower,  first  c,  which  would  have  to  be  marked  as  follows: 
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'fV  

It  is  therefore  better  to  specify  somewhere  in  the  score  that  the  piece  is  writ- 
ten in  this  mournful  key  and  not  use  misleading  key  signatures. 

The  player  should  remember  what  has  been  said  about  the  Pochaiv  tuning, 
and  learn  to  sighttranspose  into  real  notation. 

In  order  to  master  this  here  are  several  original  works  scored  this  way: 


UKRAINIAN  DANCE 

after  M.  Guthrie  (1795) 
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HUDE  VITER  VELMY  V POLI 


arranged  by  Hryhorii  Nazarenko 
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The  music  of  the  Ukrainian  folk  song  Hude  viter  velmy  v poli 
ally  arranged  by  Mikhail  Glinka.  The  bandura  arrangement  is 
Nazarenko. 


was  origin- 
by  Hryhorii 


XLI.  Key  of  B-flat  and  Its  Mournful  Variant 
B-flat  major  and  g minor 


Position  of  ditals 


T 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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Position  of  ditals  (first  prystrunky  octave  only) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Mournful  B-flat 
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From  the  Manuscript  Library  of  the  Kiev  Exemplary  Bandurists'  Capella. 


XLIL  The  Key  of  E-flat  and  Its  Mournful  Variant 
E-flat  major  and  c minor 
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Position  of  ditals  (first  prystrunky  octave  only) 
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Exercises  for  the  2d  and  3d  Fingers 
Sequences 


233  - 23  - - 


THIRD  UKRAINIAN  SHUMKA 

Mykhailo  Zavadsky 
[Michal  Zawadzki] 
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This  work,  which  Kost  Misevych  arranged  for  the  kobza,  is  an  example  of 
bandura  transcriptions  of  piano  works.  The  original  does  not  gain  anything 
from  such  an  operation  while  losing  much  of  what  was  valuable  in  the  piano 
score.  We  give  this  version  only  as  an  exercise  in  the  key  of  E-flat  (c  minor). 


XLIII.  Other  Keys 


Having  arrived  at  the  key  of  E-flat  major  we  have  come  to  the  "lower  limit" 
of  transpositions  on  the  bandura  by  means  of  the  ditals.  The  "upper  limit"  of 
such  possibilities  is  the  key  of  E major  (N®  8). 

As  we  know,  music  based  on  West  European  traditions  uses  fifteen  funda- 
mental keys.  They  are  all  built  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  key  of  C major,  and 
they  all  have  their  relative  minor  keys  built  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  key  of 
a minor.  (Thus  we  have  fifteen  major  and  fifteen  minor  keys.)  They  are 

written  with  a system  of  sharps  (J)  and  flats  (\^). 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  bandura  we  have,  besides  the  key  of  C,  seven 
keys  which  raise  or  lower  by  a semitone.  Each  successive  major  scale  in  the 
system  of  sharps  is  built  on  the  V step  of  the  previous  key  and  uses  the 
following  sharps:  F-sharp,  C-sharp,  G-sharp,  D-sharp,  A-sharp,  E-sharp,  and 
B-sharp. 

The  sharp  keys  that  we  have  not  examined  hitherto  are  the  following: 

B major  - g-sharp  minor 


F-sharp  major  - d-sharp  minor 


C-sharp  major  - a-sharp  minor 
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The  major  tonic  is  indicated  with  a half  note  (minim) 


j 


, and  the  minor 


tonic  with  a quarter  note  (crotchet) 


We  can  obtain  all  sharp  keys  on  our  bandura  if  we  make  C major  our 
fundamental  key,  and  not  E-flat  major. 

The  flat  keys  that  we  have  not  examined  hitherto  are  built  by  successive 
derivations  from  the  IV  step  by  adding  the  following  sequence  of  flats:  B-flat, 
E-flat,  A-flat,  D-flat,  G-flat,  C-flat,  and  F-flat. 

The  flat  keys  that  we  have  not  examined  are  the  following: 


A-flat  major  - f minor 


D-flat  major  - B-flat  minor 


G-flat  major  - e-flat  minor 
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C-flat  major  - a-flat  minor 


All  these  flat  keys  can  be  obtained  on  our  bandura  if  it  is  tuned  in  the  key 
of  C with  all  the  ditals  engaged. 

As  we  can  see,  a system  of  ditals  that  has  a working  range  of  only  a semi- 
tone gives  us  approximately  only  half  of  all  possible  keys^,  although  for  our 
practical  purposes  this  does  quite  nicely.  These  eight  keys  should  satisfy  our 
greatest  needs  for  transposing  and  adapting  the  range  of  a melody  to  the  vocal 
range  of  the  performer. 

For  a better  overview  of  transpositional  usage  we  give  our  "clock  of  keys," 
where  the  tonic  moves  over  an  octave  in  a clockwise  direction.  It  can  be  used 
in  selecting  an  appropriate  key. 


^ A system  of  double  ditals  for  each  string  would  open  these  possibilities  as  well,  but 
such  an  armature  would  burden  the  instrument  at  the  expense  of  tone  quality.  Perhaps  fu- 
ture experiments  will  resolve  this  question. 


XLIV.  Clock  of  Keys 
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F major  - d minor 


D major  - b minor 
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E-flat  major  - c minor 
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XLV.  Special  Bandura  Keys 


After  everything  that  has  been  said  in  the  introductory  chapters  about  the 
specificity  of  the  kobzar's  art  it  would  have  been  a mistake  to  devote  all  our 
attention  to  adapting  the  bandura  and  its  basic  chromatism  to  standard  keys 
only.  In  its  present  state  the  bandura  offers  possibilities  that  would  create 
problems  for  the  so  called  universal  instruments.  Here  we  have  in  mind  spec- 
ial modes  and  their  concomitant  harmonic  and  polyphonic  combinations.  In 
the  chapter  on  kobzar  tunings  we  mentioned  the  modes  that  were  used  in 
ancient  kobzar  music. 

They  are,  first  of  all,  the  so  called  lebii  modes  that  can  be  related  to  the 
mediaeval  Dorian  mode  with  an  augmented  IV  step  and  a leading  tone  to  the 
lower  tonic. 
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If  the  interval  structure  of  this  mode  is  examined  we  will  see  the  three-se- 
mitone intervals  between  the  III  and  IV  steps  of  the  upper  octave,  and  between 
the  VI  and  VII  step  of  the  lower  octave  (the  result  of  the  leading  tone). 

The  rest  of  the  bandura  above  the  fundamental  A is  tuned  the  same  way  as 
the  upper  octave  (i.e.,  with  raising  of  the  IV  and  VI  steps). 

Below  the  fundamental  A the  bandura  is  tuned  as  in  the  bottom  octave  but 
without  the  leading  tone  in  the  lower  octaves.  Such  skewed  tuning  gives  a 
certain  melodic  and  harmonic  dynamic  which  seems  to  gravitate  to  different 
tones  or  poles:  on  the  one  hand  the  tonic  and  the  other  the  lower  fifth,  i.e.,  the 
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dominant.  The  very  concepts  of  major  and  minor  seem  to  be  lost. 

This  basic  structure  of  the  lebii  mode  can  be  recreated  in  each  standard 
tuning  as  a variant  of  the  mournful  (harmonic  minor)  mode. 

The  position  of  the  ditals  in  the  first  two  prystrunky  octaves  is  the  follow- 
ing: 
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(based  on  the  key  of  G) 
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Example  of  tuning 

in  the  lower  octaves 
(without  the  leading 
tone) 

In  the  fundamental  key  of  G the  dital  on  the  9th  prystrunok  (and  in  the 
analogous  octaves)  is  already  engaged,  so  this  string  must  be  retuned  with  the 
key  to  obtain  lebii  e.  Thus  the  key  of  G is  the  limit  of  lebii  modes  in  a bandu- 
ra  with  ditals. 

In  the  flat  keys  lebii  modes  are  obtained  by  the  naturals  of  the  flats,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  sharps.  So  our  initial  key  of  E-flat  will  have  the 
following  lebii  mode: 

L Lebii.  c. 

(based  on  the  key  of  E-flat) 
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L.  I-ebii  g 

(based  on  the  key  of  B-flat) 
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Position  of  the  ditals 
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Example  of  tuning 

in  the  lower  octaves  in  the  upper  octaves 

4_and  5-l  Lebii  a and  e have  been  discussed  earlier. 

Lebii  modes  can  be  built  on  the  basis  of  other  keys  by  using  the  ditals  and 
the  tuning  key. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  a comparison  of  the  enumerated  keys  and  lebii  modes 
(p.  36)  on  a transpositional  bandura  that  they  can  appear  in  various  mo- 
difications. Of  particular  interest  is  the  so  called  lebii  f (N®  9).  If  its  structure 
of  intervals  be  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  from  a typical  lebii 
mode  in  the  leading  tone  which  appears  in  all  octaves  and  not  only  as  a 
leading  tone  to  the  tonic  of  the  lower  prystrunky  octave. 

This  mode  is  formed  from  the  natural  minor  (of  any  key)  by  diminishing 
its  I step  (or  the  VI  step  of  the  corresponding  major  key)  by  a semitone.  Then 
we  get  our  special  mode  whose  tonic  falls  a third  lower  from  the  minor  key 
that  was  used  (or  a fourth  above  the  major  tonic). 
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We  will  call  this  type  of  lebii  mode  descending  lebii  modes  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  aforementioned  lebii  modes,  which  are  formed  by  raising  the 
appropriate  strings  by  a semitone  and  which  will  be  called  ascending  lebii 
modes. 

Let  us  examine  a few  examples  of  descending  lebii  modes. 

i,  Pggggn.ding  Ubii,  a 

(formed  from  E major  - c-sharp  minor) 

The  minor  tonic  is  lowered  a semitone 


lebii  a 


Key  of  E (N®  8) 

E major  - c-sharp  minor 


The  lebii  tonic  is  a third  lower 
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Position  of  ditals 
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As  we  can  see,  the  descending  lebii  A differs  from  the  ascending  lebii  A 
only  by  the  fact  that  all  the  prystrunky  are  tuned  uniformly  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  upper  octave. 

Descending  lebii  d 

(formed  from  A major  - f-sharp  minor) 
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Key  of  A (N®  7)  Descending  lebii  d 

A major  - f-sharp  minor  lebii  tonic  d 
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The  above  statements  about  the  relationship  of  ascending  and  descending 
lebii  A modes  applies  equally  to  lebii  D and  all  other  modes  of  this  type. 


2^  Descending  lebii  g 

(formed  from  D major  - b minor) 
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Key  of  D (N-  6)  Descending  lebii  g 

D major  - b minor  Lebii  tonic  g 
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4^  Descending  lebii  c 

(formed  from  G major  - e minor) 
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Key  of  G (N^  5) 
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Descending  lebii  c 
lebii  tonic  c 
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Position  of  ditals 
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i.  Descending  lebii  f 
(formed  from  C major  - a minor) 
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L.  Dc$pcnding,  .,kfeu. 

(formed  from  F major  - d minor) 
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Because  the  fifth  dital  is  already  disengaged  in  the  key  of  F the  descending 
lebii  b can  be  obtained  only  by  retuning  with  the  key.  Thus  the  key  of  F is 
the  limit  for  descending  lebii  modes,  just  as  the  key  of  G was  the  limit  for 
ascending  lebii  keys. 


XL VI.  Other  Bandura  Modes 


Besides  the  lebii  modes,  the  bandura  can  be  tuned  in  special  keys  which 
are  used  only  in  specific  works  to  create  melodic  surprises. 

A separate  group  of  modes  are  artificial  modes  which  can  be  used  very 
successfully  on  the  bandura. 

Such  as  the  whole-tone  scale 
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can  be  obtained  on  the  bandura  (with  ditals  and  a tuning  key),  one  can  also 
obtain  arbitrary  modes  which,  by  transcending  the  framework  of  major  or 
minor,  can  give  interesting  atonal  effects. 

The  following  can  serve  as  an  example: 

Atonal  mode  N-  1 


It  can  be  obtained  from  the  key  of  E-sharp  by  cancelling  out  the  flats  on  B 
and  E,  and  augmenting  D.  The  ditals  are  in  the  following  position: 
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[END  OF  MANUSCRIPT] 


Translator's  Epilogue 


The  manuscript,  which  was  written  in  the  late  1950s — early  1960s,  ends  at 
this  point.  Whether  because  of  work  or  illness  Shtokalko  never  returned  to  it. 
One  can  only  speculate  what  else  he  would  have  written,  but  it  appears  from 

the  last  chapters  that  he  was  leading  up  to  that  repertoire  in  which  he  was  an 
unquestioned  master,  that  is,  the  performance  of  dumy.  These,  as  we  have  in- 
dicated earlier,  were  ballads  that  originated  primarily  in  early  cossack  times 

(16th  c.)  and  new  ones  were  composed  at  least  through  the  19th  c.  They  are  an 
improvisational  genre  in  which  both  the  text  and  the  melody  are  composed 
anew  at  each  performance.  The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  modality 

that  they  used  - the  so  called  lehii  modes.  In  the  ascending  phase  the  melody 

developed  largely  in  thirds  and  fifths,  while  it  descended  primarily  in  seconds. 
Much  of  the  text  was  chanted  in  a recitative  on  one  note  which  might  be 
augmented  by  a semitone  in  the  accented  syllables. 

The  text  too  was  subject  to  specific  poetics,  that  is,  using  special  syntactic 
constructions  that  differ  slightly  from  standard  Ukrainian  prose  or  poetry. 
An  excellent  edition  of  the  original  texts  can  be  found  in  Moyle  1979.  That 
edition  also  contains  English  translations  of  these  texts  that  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  genre  to  the  reader  who  is  not  able  to  understand  the  Ukrainian 
originals. 

Kolessa’s  scores  (1910-13  or  1968)  and  the  Melodiya  recording  are  mention- 

ed in  fn.  1 of  chapter  VII  of  the  theoretical  part.  Unfortunately  this  recording 
is  very  rare  and  not  readily  accessible.  But  if  one  were  to  compare  these  and 
subsequent  recordings  (Fedir  Zharko,  Petro  Honcharenko,  Vasyl  Lutsiv  and 
others)  with  those  made  by  Shtokalko,  one  could  see  immediately  that  the  lat- 

ter’s performances  represent  a quantum  leap  over  those  of  his  predecessors. 

One  can  hope  that  if  a student  of  the  bandura  has  mastered  all  the  tech- 

niques offered  in  this  Handbook  and  has  listened  to  as  many  performances  or 
recordings  as  possible,  (s)he  will  capture  the  essence  of  that  genre  and  be  able 
to  perform  dumy  either  by  imitation  or  even  be  able  to  improvise  them.  This  is 
how  generations  of  kobzari  mastered  the  art  until  it  almost  became  extinct  at 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  c.  Shtokalko  mastered  it  on  the  basis  of  Kolessa's 
corpus  only  (we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  heard  a live  performance  by  a 
kobzar)  and  singlehandedly  developed  it  to  new  heights. 

It  could  be  even  argued  that,  like  jazz,  this  genre  cannot  be  learned  from 

books  (Shtokalko's  mastery  notwithstanding).  It  must  be  experienced  and  then 
emulated  by  imitation  (as  generations  of  musicians  have  done). 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  wrote:  "If  I have  seen  further  it  is  by  standing  upon 
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the  shoulders  of  Giants."  It  is  hoped  that  subsequent  generations  of  bandu- 
rists,  like  Newton,  will  see  further,  that  is,  play  better  by  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  this  giant.  By  mastering  the  material  presented  in  this  Kobzar 
Handbook  and  by  listening  to  performances  of  outstanding  bandurists  like 
Shtokalko,  may  the  best  kobzar  traditions  be  preserved  and  passed  to  succeed- 
ing generations  for  further  growth  and  development. 

A.H. 
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